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BALANCE SHEET 


of Personnel Administration as it has evolved during 40 years 


WE HAVE COME 


1918 
From employment by a crook of the finger 


From the once-over and “you'll do” 
From rating of jobs 
From huddle fuddle in selecting supervisors 


From merit rating by gossip 
From platitudes and cliches 
From lectures and exhortations 


From indifference and arbitrary discipline 

From hunch and guess in learning about atti- 
tudes 

From job training for improving manual skills 


From the raised eyebrow and the bulletin board 


From the rule book with admonitions and pen- 
alties 


From the “brush off” in treating emotionally 
disturbed employees 


From dictatorship and top management pater- 
nalism 


1958 


To personal interviews and test batteries for in- 
dividual emphasis 


To thorough medical examination for deter- 
mining physical fitness 


To evaluation of management positions to de- 
termine internal equity of salaries 


To measurement of suitable qualifications by 
scientific methods 


To systematic performance review and appraisal 
To cases in developing problem solving skills 


To conferences in encouraging self-awareness 
and disclosing impact on others 


To education in reducing the frequency and 
severity of accidents 


To methodical and periodic surveys 


To executive development for improving ad- 


ministrative intelligence 


To the personal letter and audio-visual aids in 


communication 


To the published statement of top management 
philosophy and policy 


To listening, counseling and psychotherapy 


To cultural leadership and administration by 


consultation 


This “balance sheet” was presented by Thomas G. Spates, our Editorial Chairmen, in 
his talk “Human Relations: Where Do We Stand Today?’ at a National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board meeting in January. It will be incorporated as part of « chapter in Mr. Spates’ 
forthcoming book. For more about his talk, please see page 22. 
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Society for Personnel Administration. Annual Conference. Albert W. Riggs, Secretary, 
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American Management Association Inc. General Management Conference. David J. 
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New York 22, N. Y. 
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tion. W. H. Latham, Staff Director, Field Service Division, NOMA, Willow Grove, 
Penna. 


JUNE 
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Newspaper Personnel Relations Assn. 11th Annual Conference. John L. Richards, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary-Treasurer, c/o Louisville Courier-Journal & Times, Louisville, Ky. 


17-18-19 Milwaukee, Wisc. Hotel Pfister 
American Society for Personnel Administration. 11th Annual Conference. Edward S. 
Friend, Chairman, c/o P.O. Box 989, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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California Institute of Technology. Summer Conferences. Management Development 
Center, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 


22-24 Ann Arbor, Mich. Michigan Union 
University of Michigan. 12th Annual Conference on Aging. Wilma Donahue, Chair- 
man, Division of Gerontology, 1510 Rackham Building, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


28 Charlottesville, Va. University of Virginia 
July 1st College and University Pers. Association. Annual Conference. Donald E. Dickason, 
Exec. Secry, 809 S. Wright Street, Champaign, IIl. 
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Edétor te Keader:- 


THe “Fricurentnc” Wace, Cost, Price 
Sprra, and what seems to be a general feeling 
of apathy or helplessness in dealing with it, was 
referred to in our February issue. On the positive 
side, a company whose name I did not feel free 
to disclose was lauded for trying to do something 
about it. This company was “substantially 
eliminating” the time paid for but not worked, 
such as rest periods or coffee breaks, wash-up 
time, and so on. I invited readers to tell of any 
other instance where a company has taken posi- 
tive action. 

Thanks to Stephen Habbe of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, Division of Per- 
sonnel Administration, for sending me a reprint 
from the Board’s Management Record for Janu- 
ary. The article is on “College Recruitment in 
1959.” It says that the employment quotas re- 
ported by 184 companies are greater this year 
than last (15,795 as against 13,535) and that 
starting salaries, which rose 3°/ last year, will 
rise another 2°% this year. “In actual dollars, the 
1959 graduate may expect from $5 to $8 more 
per month than was paid his 1958 counterpart.” 
Mr. Habbe says in a boxed editorial published 
with the article says that “so-called leading com- 
panies are now offering $6,000 per annum and 
even more.” 

This doesn’t sound encouraging with refer- 
ence to the spiral, but Mr. Habbe also said, 
“That it is possible to reverse the salary trend 
is obvious. Four companies that have done 
exactly this are cited in the accompanying article. 
One cut as much as $10 per month. Many other 
companies are holding the line on salaries. 

“It hardly seems necessary or desirable to 
jump these youngsters immediately from an out- 
go position of some $2000 per year (college ex- 
penses) to an income position of $6,000 or more. 
This practice, in our opinion, represents another 
contribution to the inflationary spiral which 
everyone seems to deplore but which few are 
trying to correct.” 


By Harrison TERRELL 


I don’t believe that either cutting recruits’ 
salaries or eliminating coffee breaks is more than 
a small start in the right direction. How serious 
do things have to become before we begin 
earnestly to think about some kind of peace-time 
control of wages, prices and profits? (It’s getting 
mighty serious when a can of my favorite 
tobacco goes from 25¢ to 32¢ in one jump, and 
without reason that anybody heard about!) 





Work Life Can Be Beautiful 


A very interesting flower arrangement was 
displayed in a shadow-box frame. Under the 
display were two employees’ names — grown by 
Soandso, arranged by Soandso. Upon inquiry it 
developed that the company’s employees have 
organized a Garden Club, whose members make 
it a point to have a different flower arrangement 
shown every week during the whole year. Doris 
Hay, our president and assistant editor, picked 
up this item when she called at a Bell Telephone 
office somewhere around Philadelphia, and 
thought that some of our readers might consider 
the idea worth trying. 





Raised-Eyebrows Dep't 


An item in the February Industrial Editor 
(636 N. San Vicente Blvd., L.A. 46) speaks of 
“the high reader interest given an informative 
company publication” as indicated by a reader 
survey for a California company magazine. The 
readership of this magazine for “screened cus- 
tomer readers” sounds phenomenal—“there is an 
average of 5.4 readers per copy.” The figure is 
based on a tabulation of 7,500 replies received 
to a questionnaire bound into 25,000 copies of the 
magazine. Having been in the company “ex- 
ternal” field for many years, I know that some 
externals are very well read and do their sponsors 
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a lot of good. Some copies get passed around. 
. . . But—an “average” of over five. readers a 
copy ... for 25,000 copies? Reminds me of the 
days when Life, Look and other magazines made 
ridiculous readership claims to attract advertisers. 
If I remember, the top claim was around 10 to 
15 readers per copy. You just couldn’t believe it. 





Executive Development Program 


Thanks to Thomas R. Bossort, Jr., director 
of Indiana University’s 1959 executive develop- 
ment program (Bloomington, Indiana) for send- 
ing us a copy of the handsome brochure an- 
nouncing this program. The 1959 session runs 
from June 8 through June 26; the cost is $650 
per session for tuition, books, study materials 
and supplies, meals, housing and recreational 
facilities. There may be room for some of your 
people this June if you act fast. 





Editor's Desk Editor Honored 


Am I right in feeling that you enjoy what 


you read more when you know something about 
the writer? O.K., so here’s an opportunity to 
tell you a little about Dorothy Bonnell who has 
been doing our “Across the Editor’s Desk” sec- 
tion for some years. The occasion is running 
across a large picture of her, sitting at her home 
worktable, in the Chester (Pa.) Times. A ban- 
ner headline across the page says: “‘Who’s Who 
of American Women’ to Appear Soon.” Dorothy 
is one of three women pictured on the page who 
will be listed in the new reference book. The 
caption reads: “Across the Editor’s Desk—Mrs. 
Allen T. Bonnell of Wallingford writes book 
reviews and summarizes developments in the 
personel field for the Personnel Journal, a month- 
ly trade paper. She does her work at home, in 
the charming house she and Mr. Bonnell re- 
modelled from an old barn; is also a free-lance 
writer who’s been published in several ‘slick’ 
magazines. She would like—‘if I had more time’ 
—to write books for children, but at present 
non-fiction pieces on personnel and technical 
education keep her busy.” I would say that her 
several lively children and that “charming home” 


also contribute to her busy-ness; one wonders 
how she finds the time to do what she does. 
Dorothy’s husband is Dr. Allen T. Bonnell, vice 
president of Drexel Institute of Technology, in 
Philadelphia. 





Conditioning Employees for Retirement 


How much can you help an employee to 
face up to the prospect of his retirement, and 
to prepare for it? Some companies, I know, 
have rather elaborate retirement-preparation pro- 
grams calling for individual and group counsel- 
ing sessions at intervals for five to ten years be- 
fore the employee is to be pushed out of the nest. 
Perhaps in a project as subjective and individual 
as this it is too much to look for any positive 
proof that the program is worthwhile. Certainly 
a single book can’t be expected to do a whole 
lot, but at least it can prod the employee to do a 
little serious thinking. That is the aim of a pub- 
lication called “A Preview of the Leisure Years,” 
published by Retirement Education, Inc., Caxton 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. This is a 30-page 
book, somewhat bigger than letterhead size, 
which deals with health and eating, finances, 
social security, hobbies, traveling, and so on. As 
far as it goes it looks good to me. Many com- 
panies are distributing it to their older people. 
If you'd like to see a copy, write the publisher 
and mention this notice. 





Drown-Proof Your Employees 


Here’s a reading-rack booklet that has a 
valuable message for people who are going to 
be around the water this summer. The title is 
“How to Drown-Proof Your Family.” It de- 
scribes a method pioneered by Fred R. Lanoue, 
who teaches swimming at Georgia Tech—a 
method by which even weak swimmers can keep 
themselves afloat for hours. The idea is to relax 
and let yourself float, fully submerged, almost in 
a standing position in the water. Every three to 
ten or twelve seconds, lift your face out far 
enough and long enough to take a breath, then 
let your head go under again. It sounds so simple 





EDITOR TO READER 5 


in the 12-page illustrated booklet, offered by The 
Economics Press, Inc., P.O. Box 460, Montclair, 
N. J. My trouble has been that I worked too 
hard and got panicky; your trouble, too? 





Unemployment Pay Situation “Stinks” 


When a company publication takes a force- 
ful stand on a local (or national) legislative mat- 
ter—that’s news! Too many companies pussyfoot 
or keep mum on affairs of public concern. So I, 
for one, applaud a Baltimore firm’s editorial on 
unemployment compensation in Maryland, 
printed in a pocket-size magazine for employees 
and customers. The editorial starts out by nam- 
ing two ways “in which a business can offer 
stable employment if it really wants'to.” Then it 
points out that employers with a bad employ- 
ment record were required to pay proportion- 
ately more money into the State Employment 
Fund than were employers with a good record. 
Now, it seems, more money is needed in the 
fund, which, as the law now stands, “can be 
obtained only by reducing or eliminating the 
differential between good and bad employers. 
This means, of course, that companies with 
stable employment records will subsidize those 
who, through indifference or poor management, 
are continuously laying off their surplus help. 
This in itself is obviously an unfair situation, but 
when it is realized that a great many employers 
use the unemployment fund as a means of pro- 
viding a vacation with pay for their people, the 
situation really stinks. It is hoped that the legis- 
lature will change the present law. . . . It is also 
hoped that using unemployment compensation 
to finance a paid vacation will be outlawed for 
the slimy trick that it is.” Well, that’s plain 
enough! Is a similar situation found in your 
state? 





Pat-on-Our-Own-Back Department 


How often does some business associate, 
customer or friend think of dropping you a com- 
plimentary line, expressing appreciation? Most 


of us think of it occasionally, but seldom get 
around to it. Advertisers are no exception in this 
regard, so when we get an occasional note like 
this we treasure it. Said this Brooklynite: “I 
wish to tell you how satisfied I was with the 
results from a classified ad I recently placed in 
your publication. Your journal is obviously read 
by the personnel directors of most of the leading 
companies in the country. The response to the 
ad was most amazing.” I think Ned Hay used 
to regard our printing of a monthly want-ad 
section as in the nature of a public service, bring- 
ing together companies looking for people and 
people looking for jobs in the personnel field. 
Considering the composition cost it certainly 
didn’t pay us when the price was 25¢ a line. We 
may break a little better than even at the present 
5o¢ per line of type. Looking for a bargain? 
Use the P/J want ad page! PS: Our display ad- 


vertisers also get results—thanks to you. 





Shorthand Quick for Everybody 


Though I’m not a psychologist (having only 
a Bachelor’s from Western Reserve University) 
I’m fascinated by a system called “Notehand for 
Psychologists.” Seems to me the system could 
be mighty useful to anyone who takes notes at 
conventions, office conferences, training sessions. 
Just looking over the author’s abbreviations for 
many common words, without making a studi- 
ous effort to learn them, should ease up the pres- 
sure the next time you want to get down the 
gist of what the speaker said. Even one who is 
unfamiliar with the system can read this note- 
hand right off. Now here’s the commercial: 
“Notehnd f Psylgts is prestd i 5 mimeogrd, bond 
(nt pulpy) pp. & is distribd at t approx matl cost; 
hence ts acct b t au. Send name & address w $.24 
i stamps f ea c. to W. S. Taylor, 15 Pierce Hall, 
Northampton, Mass.” Mr. Taylor apparently is 
in the department of psychology at Smith Col- 
lege. His system was first publicized in the 
American Psychologist in 1947, so it’s not new 
and untried. 





“Sound Approach” to Efficiency 


Npustry spent more than $1! billion on fur- 
I nishings such as floor, wall and window cov- 
erings, fabrics and furniture in 1957. Lighting 
fixtures took another $135,600,000; sound condi- 
tioning an additional $200,000,000; air condition- 
ing and color engineering still more millions. 
Background work music came to $15,000,000. 

Why these expenditures on work environ- 
ment? Because in the constant struggle to im- 
prove productivity or cut production costs there 
are only two alternatives — make the machine 
more efficient or make its operator more effi- 
cient. Management is awakening to the fact that 
one of the few ways to increase employee pro- 
ductivity with the willing cooperation of work- 
ers is through psychological and physiological 
effects of environmental elements. Just consider: 
if you have a work force of 1,000, and each 
worker loses as little as 3 minutes per hour to 
lateness, early departures, idle conversation, 
goofing-off, mistakes, etc., this amounts to 13,000 
man days lost per year, or a dollar loss of about 
$130,000. 

If your turnover rate is the same as the na- 
tional average for manufacturing industries it is 
running at about 3.19% per month currently. 
This means you're losing and hiring for about 
372 positions a year. If each new-hire costs you 
only $400 in separation, recruiting and training, 
you've got a $148,000 annual problem. 

Then there’s absenteeism. If your employees 
are out as little as three days a year apiece your 
company loses something like $30,000 from this 
one cause. As you know, the number of paid 
absences per year per employee is likely to aver- 
age more than three days. 

If conspicuous payroll waste could be cut 
5°% for an expenditure of 1°, most personnel 
men would consider it a pretty good bargain. 


This is an abbreviation of the author's talk at an AMA 
personnel conference in New York last Fall. 


By JosepH W. Roserts 
Vice President 
Muzak Corporation, New York City 





What’s your thinking about background 
music? If you use it, what effects do you 
attribute to it? The author reports what 
happened in several companies when mu- 
sic was introduced as a new environmental 
factor. He feels that the “new frontier” 
for personnel men is thé reduction of con- 
spicuous payroll waste, and that music 
will help achieve it. 





If, in the process, morale could be boosted, so 
much the better. It is precisely because chang- 
ing the work environment is an effective means 
of cutting such losses that industry is investing 
more than $2 billion in it annually. 

This is why personnel men must not be con- 
fined merely to filling manpower requisitions, 
setting up training programs and the like. This is 
why they can and must pioneer a new frontier— 
the frontier of effecting economies by psycho- 
logical and physiological means, by manipulating 
environmental factors to improve productivity, 
efficiency and morale of employees. 

Let me tell you about one such factor— 
planned background work music. Music cannot 
run a lathe or operate a typewriter. It must op- 
erate through the person who hears it. It does 
this in two ways—first as a direct stimulus to the 
autonomic nervous system, and second, indirect- 
ly through the process of association, recall and 
recognition. The industrial objective to be 
reached within this framework is this: to estab- 
lish and maintain a desirable emotional relation- 
ship between the employee, his work and his 
environment. 

Nearly all employees suffer from monotony, 
boredom, fatigue and what we call “worker 
tension.” Most jobs require repeating simple ac- 





“SOUND APPROACH” TO EFFICIENCY y) 


tions which are physically and mentally confin- 
ing and lacking in challenge. These are monoto- 
nous, and lead, therefore, to boredom. 


Borepom, Frustration, Fatigue Repucep 

Now, boredom and frustration go hand in 
hand. And, needless to say, they lead directly to 
fatigue, which is defined as a nervous, mental 
and physical response to stress. Boredom and fa- 
tigue cause and are caused by tension—and ten- 
sion destroys health and ability to work. 

University of Michigan industrial psycholo- 
gist Norman Maier suggests one effective anti- 
dote, and I quote: “Music may be beneficial for 
a number of reasons; one of the most favorable 
effects is its influence on boredom.” He goes on 
to say that music “frees the brain of the obliga- 
tion of initiating the activity. Moreover, progress 
may be experienced by moving through the mu- 
sical program, even if the job tends to give the 
experience of getting nowhere.” In other words, 
music engages that excess mental capacity which 
otherwise might result in apathy, brooding, idle 
conversation, mistakes and so on. 

Music has a wonderful ability to change a 
situation psychologically. It does this by a method 
known as aural selectivity. The ear hears the 
sounds that interest it and screens out the unde- 
sirable ones. A common example might be that 
of you driving your car with the radio on, and 
your wife carrying on a running commentary on 
how to drive the car as you go along. It is pos- 
sible that you might hear more music than com- 
mentary. 

Studies reported by organizations such as 
the National Industrial Conference Board and 
the American Psychological Association have 
actually measured production increases through 
the use of authentic work music, music specially 
arranged and recorded, programmed to suit the 
time, the place, and the kind of work. 


Errects oF Work Music Srupiep 
When programmed scientifically, music re- 
duces boredom and worker tension. It is most 
effective in repetitive work operations, but in all 
cases the effect of properly programmed func- 
tional music is to flatten out the dip in the effi- 


ciency curve. Often this is a measurable result 
where records of productivity, errors and the like 
are maintained. While the figure may vary 
widely for individual workers, for groups the in- 
crease in efficiency has been found to average 
from five to 20 per cent. 

We know this from studies which have been 
made by many companies, research organiza- 
tions, industrial engineers, and through the 
studies of our own research and development de- 
partment. It is a little-known fact that our staff 
has been carrying on studies for twenty years 
now. 

Recently, too, a study of great significance 
has been completed by a leading management 
engineering firm, Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison. 
This was an attempt to measure in a statistically 
reliable way the effects on employees of one en- 
vironmental factor. Observing workers at three 
firms for months before and after the introduc- 
tion of planned work music, S. J. & H. studied 
every facet of worker performance which they 
thought might be measurable. Not every study 
provided conclusive results. 


Propuction Up, Errors Down 


For example, they observed the check-typing 
section of the accounts-payable department of 
Lever Brothers. The work areas of this company 
are considered ideal by experts. In this Park 
Avenue glass palace, S. J. & H. found that the 
number of checks ruined by mistakes dropped 
from 9° to less than 514% after work music was 
introduced. The test period was nine months. 

S. J. & H. reported that performance of em- 
ployees in the purchase order group climbed 
during the 6 months with music to a peak dur- 
ing the last month studied. When the music 
was turned off, performance progressively de- 
clined. No change could be noticed in lateness. 
At Lever, therefore, the conclusive result was a 
38% reduction in typing errors. 

At Prentice-Hall, Inc. S. J. & H. observed 
workers in the mail insertion section of the huge 
direct-mail operation. On the basis of records 
kept for six months before and eight months 
after planned background work music was in- 
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troduced, S. J. & H. found that productivity had 
increased more than 8°. Furthermore, lateness 
declined 36°, with music considered a contrib- 
uting factor. According to Prentice-Hall’s own 
publication, Personnel Policies and Practices Re- 
port, for the 24 workers studied the production 
increase was worth $98.20 per week in wages. 
Since the cost of the music was about $12.00 per 
week, Prentice-Hall estimated its net savings at 
$86.20 per week, or $4,482.40 a year for the study 
group alone. No important changes occurred in 
turnover or absenteeism. 

The observers studied planned work music 
in the New York reservations office at Eastern 
Air Lines. In this room scores of clerks sit an- 
swering telephones, working out accommoda- 
tions schedules, answering inquiries, handling 
complaints day in and day out. They are under 
terrific pressure to meet deadlines and flight 
schedules. The room is noisy from telephones 
ringing, people talking, and machines clattering 
out late flight information. 


Turnover Decreasep 

S. J. & H. researchers said “turnover de- 
creased 53.3°/, in the nine months with work 
music from the turnover rate of the correspond- 
ing nine months the year before.” If turnover 
had been at the same rate as the previous year, it 
would have been 60 persons greater. Eastern Air 
Lines estimates the cost of each turnover for re- 
cruiting, selection, hiring, training, low initial 
productivity and release at about $1,000 per turn- 
over. Therefore, during the 1956-57 test period, 
Eastern’s turnover cost was about $60,000 less 
than in the before-music period. Let’s be cau- 
tious and allocate only 10° of this saving for 
music. .. . Well, that’s six times more than the 
cost of work music for the period. 

A statistical study was conducted by the head 
of the machine accounting and billing section of 
Mississippi Power & Light Co., Jackson, Miss. 
His statistics show that key punch production 
reached the highest point in eleven years—up 
18.6°%%, and stayed there after work music. Fur- 
thermore, his records indicate that the error rate 


per thousand cards punched dropped by 37°/, 


from the pre-music days. And finally, he reports 
that accounting and billing workers are now 
processing meter route books in 16% less time. 

Examples of music’s effectiveness are not 
limited to office areas. For instance, records at 
the Bayly Manufacturing Co. in Denver indicate 
a 124° increase in production of garments after 
installation of planned industrial work music. 
The figures also indicate reduced absenteeism. 

At the Zebco fishing reel plant in Tulsa, the 
company reports increases in individual worker 
production ranging as high as 140% and aver- 
aging 10 to 13°% for all workers after the intro- 
duction of industrial work music. 

And Loft Candy Corporation in New York 
recently reported that as a result of industrial 
work music, absenteeism had dropped 7°% and 
production had increased 99%. The company’s 
director of production says these changes came 
about because the music “adds to the general 
pleasantness of our working atmosphere and re- 


duces tension and fatigue.” 


Cost: Asout $1 Per Montu Per Person 

These are a few of the most recent evidences 
of work music’s effectiveness in directly reducing 
waste in payroll dollars. There are hundreds of 
others. However, let me caution you at this 
point. No one of these examples is totally pro- 
jectable to another company. It is the range and 
extent of these changes which should be kept in 
mind. 

Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison after conclud- 
ing their studies said that music is one of the 
least expensive environmental changes available 
to management. It costs in small and medium- 
sized plants and offices an average of $1 per em- 
ployee per month. In larger installations, the 
cost is usually lower. 

I feel that the new frontier for personnel 
men is the reduction of conspicuous payroll 
waste. And the challenge of effecting economies 
by psychological and physiological means, by 
intelligent use of favorable environmental factors 
in the work situation, is without doubt one of 
the most exciting and promising challenges fac- 
ing management today. 





The Substitution Method in 
Role-Playing Grievance Handling 


or all intents and purposes role-playing takes 
| of two forms. In its pristine form it is a 
structureless, spontaneous experience which gives 
the role-player free rein to do what he wants to 
do, when he wants to do it, in whatever way he 
chooses. In effect, a bare minimum of informa- 
tion or instruction is provided in order to effectu- 
ate action. Thus the role-player becomes writer, 
actor, director and censor all wrapped up in one. 
Role-playing in this form allows the role-player 
of a problem-situation to reveal himself as he is, 
as he would be, and as he can be. 

In its mechanical form role-playing is a 
structured, semi-spontaneous experience which is 
prescribed by a circumspect set of information 
and instructions which the player is to follow. 
Thus, the role-player is limited in what he wants 
to do, when he wants to do it, and in the way 
he should do it. Role-playing in this form merely 
allows the role-player to portray or assume a 
role: it minimizes the opportunity for revealing 
himself as he is, would be, and can be. 

In essence, role-playing allows a person to 
enact, assume or take on a role in a spontaneous- 
like fashion and thereby test out how he would 
react, feel, and think when faced with a specific 
problem situation. By undergoing such an ex- 
perience he begins to learn and understand. He 
is, in other words, learning by doing. He under- 
goes reality practice. 

The use of role-playing as a kind of reality 
practice provides the springboard, as it were, for 
predicting what a given person will do in the 
same or a kindred situation. With such knowl- 
edge, either the situation or person can be manip- 
ulated in such a manner that productive out- 
comes may result. Probably in no other area of 
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Role-playing, one of the most effective 
training devices, invites people to learn in 
two ways; by doing and by observing. The 
method described permitted a trainee al- 
ternately to do... then observe ... and 
then do again, during the playing of a 
single problem situation. The method 
helped labor relations counselors learn 
how to handle grievances better, and to 
gradually reduce their incidence. 





industrial activity is the manipulation of person 
or situation more salient than in labor relations, 
especially in the grievance process. 

One of the festering problems in a certain 
large company centered about the excessive num- 
ber of grievances which emanated from one of 
its divisions. Three labor relations counselors 
were assigned to the departments of this division, 
but within four months two other counselors re- 
placed two of the original counselors. Within a 
period of eighteen months eight different labor 
relations counselors had been tried out in the 
department. The floodtide of grievances did not 
abate for the entire division, albeit noticeable 
fluctuations occurred within departments for 
periods up to three months. 

A series of exploratory meetings with these 
labor relations counselors indicated that several 
problems, either directly or indirectly, were re- 
sponsible for the aggravated condition. These 
were: (1) Failure to obtain sufficient factual in- 
formation and data to make an adequate pres- 
entation, and (2) Failure to effectively deal with 
union representatives, both during the investiga- 
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tion of a grievance and during its presentation 
(at the first step). 


A Roxt-PLayinc WorksHop 

As a result of these findings it was decided 
to institute a workshop, with role-playing as the 
principal training vehicle. It was also decided to 
use structured, in-process grievances as case ma- 
terial. 

There were two objectives for this work- 
shop: (1) To role-play active grievances in order 
to reality-test the problems and outcomes, so as 
to predict what courses of action the union could 
reasonably be expected to take, and (2) To use 
role-playing as a means by which the counselors 
could learn their strengths and weaknesses in 
dealing with particular union representatives. In 
the attainment of both objectives (either a 
knowledge of the expectations and outcomes, or 
an understanding and insight into one’s per- 
sonality organization) the manipulation of situa- 
tion or person in order to produce effective end 
results was the prime consideration. 

This paper deals with the use of role-playing 
as it relates to the second objective. The opera- 
tional procedure used to achieve the first objec- 
tive is described in my book Group Psycho- 
therapy (in press) under the heading “Group 
Psychotherapy as Adjunct Training in Handling 
Grievances.” 

Role-playing in industry most often aims at 
developing a supervisor’s ability to understand 
the viewpoints of others. From a clinical stand- 
point, the dynamic interplay of personality on 
personality, and the manifest mental and emo- 
tional-behavioral changes which follow, are used 
to assess the relative strengths and weaknesses of 
the individual. What is of central importance 
here is not how the person conceived he reacted, 
but how the other person perceived his reactions. 
Thus these strengths and weaknesses are related 
to others’ perceptions—how others view, regard, 
and respond to a person’s actions. 


Grievance Hanpiers Neepep Empatuy 

One of the failings most often uncovered by 
role-playing is the inability of a person to “put 
himself in the other person’s shoes.” This ability 


to “get behind the other fellow’s eyeballs,” or to 
“get under his skin” is referred to as empathy. 
True understanding and acceptance of another 
person’s thoughts, feelings, and behaviors only 
takes place after one has developed the ability 
to empathize. From the standpoint of develop- 
ing or awakening the empathic response in per- 
sons, no better means for achieving interpersonal 
understanding has been devised than role-play- 
ing. 

After eighteen months of experience with 
several key union representatives, the workshop’s 
first order of business was to restructure and 
synthesize the personalities of these individuals. 
Three general personality patterns evolved. 

First, there was the type who detested man- 
agement—a rabid union representative who saw 
his job as being one of ferreting out manage- 
ment’s mistakes and making them “pay” for 
such transgressions. He talked in a loud, defiant 
and forceful manner, and typified the bragga- 
docio. 

The second type viewed his position as being 
one of service to his coworkers, to intercede on 
behalf of aggrieved employees, and he saw this 
as “his job.” He was inclined to be fair, mildly 
assuming, yet stood his ground, and generally 
typified the diplomat. 

The third type bore a strong relationship 
to the first type except that he suffered from a 
sort of ambivalence for management. The work- 
shop concensus was that this sort of individual 
was trying to play it “cagey,” for he had strong 
motives to either perpetuate himself in the union 
hierarchy or secure a management position. He 
was articulate and forceful, but typified the op- 
portunist. 


Personatitry Types MatcHep Up 
After the personality patterns of the key 
union representatives were delineated, the same 
procedure was carried out for the labor relations 


counselors. It was not altogether surprising to 
discover that the counselors also could be con- 
veniently classified by the same personality pat- 
terns which had been formulated to describe the 
union representatives. 
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The first type disliked the union intensely 
and viewed his job as being to “beat those bas- 
tards.” He was officious, emphatic, and sure of 
himself. 

The second personality type was one who 
saw his job as requiring him to investigate and 
seek out the truth in an impartial manner, to let 
the “chips fall where they may.” He was a well- 
mannered, sensitive, fair-minded person in search 
of equity. 

The third type could be characterized as 
showing ambivalence, to a somewhat lesser de- 
gree than his union counterpart however, for 
management. He was apt to draw concltsions 
and make assumptions without sufficient basis in 
fact, made “snap” decisions, and lacked the thor- 
oughness to do a proper job every time. 

In casting about for a special means whereby 
the second objective could be attained, i.e., to use 
role-playing in such a way that the counselors 
could learn their strengths and weaknesses when 
dealing with particular union representatives, 
the mirror technique was selected. 


“Mirror” Rore-PLayinc FarLep 

The mirror technique works like this. Labor 
relations counselor A role-plays himself in a sit- 
uation with union representative X, who is role- 
played by a labor relations counselor whose per- 
sonality pattern is analogous to that of the real 
union representative X. After approximately 15 
minutes of role-playing, if the action has not 
ceased by that time of its own accord, the action 
is cut-off. 

Labor relations counselor B then is called 
upon to role-play the same situation, emulating 
labor relations counselor A so that A can get the 
opportunity to see how he behaved when he was 
role-playing himself. In other words, A’s actions 
will be mirrored to him by B. (In this case, the 
same labor relations counselor portrays the real 
union representative X.) 

After several reality practice sessions, a few 
workshop members questioned the value of the 
mirror technique in assisting them to gain a 
more empathic sensitivity, as well as insight into 
their strong and weak traits. A discussion of this 


problem revealed that the major inadequacy of 
the mirror technique was the inability of the 
role-players to provide a faithful reproduction of 
what went on—the sequence of actions, feeling- 
tone expressed, and the concomitant reactions. 

Since one of the fundamental reasons for 
using role-playing is to learn by doing, a corol- 
lary might also follow to the effect that one 
learns by watching others. Hence, by observing 
critically how another person behaves and reacts 
in a given situation, one profits from the suc- 
cesses as well as the failures. 

It would be better still if a person could ob- 
serve someone who was like himself in person- 
ality psychodynamics. He could see more of 
himself in a similarly-oriented individual. He 
could take better stock of his assets and liabilities, 
and discover how they might be more effectively 
used or left unused. If a parallel can be drawn, 
a quarterback can learn more about the pitfalls 
and techniques of that position by watching an- 
other quarterback at work than by watching a 
halfback play at that position. 


VALUEs OF THE “SussTITUTION” METHOD 

Out of such a construct the substitution 
technique was devised. If, again (as in the foot- 
ball paradigm or, for that matter, in any com- 
petitive situation) substitutions are made, they 
are made for the reason of getting ahead, staying 
ahead, or stopping the other side from getting 
ahead. Substitution therefore serves two pur- 
poses: (1) It introduces new energies, a change 
of pace, or different skills into a situation, and 
(2) It affords the lookers-on an opportunity to 
learn from those in the situation. 

In essence, each time a substitution is made 
a new reaction can be expected. With the intro- 
duction of a new element into a situation the 
status quo is disrupted. By observing what affect 
the new element has on the behavior of the 
entity one can perceive and learn therefrom. 

The substitution technique of role-playing 
proceeds as follows. Labor relations counselor A 
role-plays himself in a situation with union rep- 
resentative X, who is portrayed by a labor rela- 
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tions counselor with a personality pattern similar 
to that of the real union representative X. 

After approximately 10 minutes, labor rela- 
tions counselor B is sent in to take over for A. 
But, unlike the mirror technique, B role-plays 
himself. 

There is no break in the action or lapse in 
the spontaneity of the role-scene, since union rep- 
resentative X steadfastly portrays the same role 
and continues the action in the situation. B, in 
this instance, was sent in because he had a dif- 
ferent personality orientation from A. So he 
provided A with an illustration of the effect of 
a different approach in the same circumstances. 


4-Way Use or Susstirution MetHop 

After some 5 minutes, A is sent in to substi- 
tute or replace B in the action. After approxi- 
mately 15-20 more minutes the role-playing is 
stopped, after which the entire workshop group 
discusses the relative merits, successes, and pit- 
falls encountered by each of the role-players A 
and B. 

Major attention, however, is focused on the 
differences or similarities of A’s actions as a con- 
sequence of viewing B’s actions. In other words, 
A’s behavior and reactions are compared on a 
sort of pre- and post-test basis. 

The substitution technique, thus, can be 


used in at least four ways: (1) To show A how 
another person, B, would respond in the same 
situation; (2) To allow A to re-enter the on- 
going situation and make use of the knowledge 
learned or discovered by means of B’s activities; 
(3) To permit the workshop group to evaluate, 
assess and critique the actions of both A and B, 
but particularly A, in relation to the strong and 
weak points manifested; and (4) To demon- 
strate the value of different personality patterns 
in coping with similar and dissimilar personality 
patterns, in terms of results (and predictions). 
As a result of the workshop which relied pri- 


marily on the substitution technique of role- 


playing as the training vehicle, three labor rela- 
tions counselors took over the troublesome di- 
vision. These counselors were selected because 
they matched the personality patterns of their 
union counterparts. The workshop proved rather 
conclusively that insight, empathy and under- 
standing, as well as learning, can take place and 
that one can recognize his strengths and weak- 
nesses from reality practice experiences. 

A follow-up study of the grievance situation 
in the division four months later showed that 
with each succeeding month the number of 
grievances had declined by approximately 1, 
per cent. 
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Open-Ear Policy Works Wonders 


Ho hasn’t at one time or another heard 

VG employees banging out variations on this 

theme: “We can’t tell our supervisor anything. 

We can’t talk to him. He won’t pay any atten- 
tion to us. He doesn’t listen to anybody!” 

When I hear employees talk like this, I find 
myself asking, “I wonder who the supervisor 
listens to and what does he listen for?” No super- 
visor is prepared to offer very much until he has 
first learned to receive something from others. 

By virtue of his position, a supervisor cannot 
afford to take things for granted. He is com- 
pelled to find out all he can about many things. 
Listening is one way to get some of the impor- 
tant answers. Practically every supervisor could 
use more knowledge about quality and produc- 
tion control, budget or cost accounting. To be 
more effective he needs additional facts on how 
to manufacture, process, and sell his company’s 
products; perhaps a better way to repair ma- 
chinery and complex instruments, simplify pro- 
cedures, find out what works and what invites 
failure. Supervisors should incline their ear and 
let the people talk to them who have the experi- 
ence; people who are willing to share it if given 
the time. 

I believe most supervisors want to under- 
stand people better. Those who do should listen 
attentively and sympathetically. Employees are 
as distinctly different as their fingerprints, each 
an individual with his own needs, problems and 
ways of reacting. Yet they are all alike in this 
one respect—they react adversely when their 
supervisors will not listen to them. It hurts their 
pride to be ignored. 

We must recognize that there are malad- 
justed individuals who want special considera- 
tion and special privileges. There are those who 
insist on seeing only the top supervisor at every 
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Only the open-ear treatment can possibly 
make an open-door policy effective. An 
attentive ear inside the open door can do 
good for both you and your boss. You 
have the satisfaction of getting something 
off your chest; the boss, if he really 
listens, can learn much to his advantage. 
Accomplished listening, says the author, 
is mainly a matter of looking and being 
interested. 





imagined slight or provocation. Some want fre- 
quent reassurance. Others want to argue need- 
lessly. I hasten to add that a few disgruntled 
employees should not be permitted to monopo- 
lize the supervisor’s time with unnecessary and 
petty trifles. 

The listener plays a vital role in completing 
the communication sequence. Listening serves 
two important ends. It helps the employee to 
express, and it helps the supervisor to under- 
stand. Each of these ends is well recognized as 
important. The employee who is not allowed 
freedom of expression is not as useful as he could 
be. His ideas, suggestions, complaints—some- 
times just his need for the emotional satisfaction 
of verbalizing pent-up frustrations —are well 
worth the time and energy required of his super- 
visor as a listener. Similarly, the supervisor who 
listens, who acts as a sounding board for the 
multitude of problems which can be brought to 
his atention, is bound to gain in understanding 
which in turn leads to harmonious operations. 

Supervisors ask “Who has time for all this 
nonsense? Who cares whether Joe and Pete 
aren’t making out? And, if Mary is complain- 
ing, why should I worry? I got troubles of my 
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own; let her quit! My job is to get the work out, 
not act as a baby sitter.” Well, there are reasons 
that come to mind. First of all, it pays and pays 
well in the dividends of increased production, 
improved morale and effective teamwork. 


Lisreninc Nor A Fritty Luxury 

No organization can afford the luxury of 
programs which do not bear financial fruit. Pro- 
gressive, forward-looking organizations are fore- 
most in emphasizing the role of supervisor as 
listener and counselor. More effective operation, 
less breakage, less absenteeism, more stability in 
the work force, all these are music for which 
alert organizations listen. 

Too many supervisors shrug and mutter— 
“Well, that’s all well and good, but I am not 
trained to listen. How should one go about it? 
What do I do?” Actually, one does that which 
is comfortable so, perhaps, I can be helpful by 
saying that in order to elicit response and to be 
sought out by employees, a supervisor has to look 
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interested and be interested. He must display a 
sincere concern. A bored expression or an un- 
interested air is obvious to an individual. It will 
change his mind about wanting to talk. 

On the other hand, there are things that a 
supervisor should not do. One of them is to re- 
veal a wrong attitude. Some supervisors make 
employees feel unwelcome. Needless restrictions 
impede understanding. A supervisor should not 
inform his subordinates that he wants them to 
talk only about “business” when they come to 
see him, and then proceed to tell them what a 
busy fellow he is. This is a back-handed way of 
saying, “I’m a pretty big guy. You are insignifi- 
cant. I guess you know you are wasting my 
time.” People do not like to be told, directly or 
by implication, that they are unimportant. 


Wuen You Listen You're My Par 

While listening, restrain the urge to make 
some kind of pronouncement or to commence 
giving advice. Quite often, all an employee wants 
is a chance to get away from being alone with a 
vexing problem or trouble of some sort. For you 
to listen can open the door and let him get away 
for awhile. In all likelihood, he can get the per- 
spective himself by talking about it. 

We are drawn toward people who listen to 
us. Good supervisory-employee relationship can 
endure only if the provocations of anger and 
resentment which inevitably develop between 
supervisor and employee are freely expressed and 
thoroughly discussed so that workable and ac- 
ceptable adjustments can be made. 

Supervisors get discouraged. They say em- 
ployees are difficult to understand and hard to 
reach. They sometimes think that there is no 
hope for improving human relations. They feel 
that an inflexible and uncompromising indi- 
vidual will remain as he has always been—iras- 
cible and unchanged, out of touch, with no way 
to get to him. 

A supervisor must be prepared for these pos- 
sibilities. However, after he has tried a number 
of methods he should go back and try playing it 
by ear. Careful listening gives encouragement 
and, at the same time, a certain wise direction. 





Let’s Be Practical 


About Training Supervisors 


Wi are we concerned with supervisory 


training? There is no shortage of execu- 
tives today. But there is a very definite shortage 
of qualified executives; in fact, the scarcity of 
management skills is becoming a serious menace 
to industrial growth. And, since it is generally 
impossible to teach an executive who has “ar- 
rived” something he thinks he already knows, 
the time to start teaching him is while he is on 
the way up—while he is still a supervisor. 
Supervisory training is the instrument by 
which we maintain the lifeblood of our com- 
panies. But, not just any kind of training will do 
the job for,us. Certainly no packaged deal will 
do. My purpose is to recommend a very practical 
way of aiding the self-growth of managers on all 
levels, in companies of all sizes; to explore with 
you what the company can do for the supervisor 
and, more important, what he can do for himself. 


Giving a man a title, rug on the floor, or 
secretary, won’t make him an executive. What 
are you doing to equip him mentally, intellec- 
tually, emotionally, psychologically, and spirit- 
ually—in addition to giving him physical facili- 
ties and visible appurtenances? 

Neglecting our training needs can be seri- 
ous. But the fault may not lie entirely with man- 
agement. No company can develop individuals 
who do not reach out for help on their own. Not 
everybody aspires to become an officer in the 
industrial army. 

“The operation was a success but the patient 
died” applies also to many supervisory training 
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The time to train an executive is before 
he has “arrived.” And the practical way 
to do it, according to the author, is to 
have a program planned and directed 
largely by the trainees themselves, de- 
signed to fit their recognized needs, guid- 
ed by a qualified training counselor. The 
author lists five training categories, four 
ingredients of successful programs, five 
elements which contribute to a manager's 
success. 





programs. The trainee learns; but he does not 
use his learning. Either he is not motivated to 
use it or, if he is, the climate is not conducive 
for him to use it. 

Companies need to be reminded of their 
training responsibilities. But something more 
drastic is called for. The key to any development 
or training activity lies in self-betterment. Indi- 
viduals must be awakened to the serious conse- 
quences of standing still . . . Those who do not 
keep pace, in effect fall behind. 

The purpose of supervisory training is not 
to teach but to create within the individual the 
desire to learn. The proper philosophy of train- 
ing does not believe in spoon-feeding the trainee 
but encourages self-improvement, motivated 
from within. In short, we face the responsibility 
of helping supervisors grow in several directions: 
(a) To perform better on their present assign- 
ments; (b) To keep apace of change; (c) To 
prepare for greater opportunities in the future; 
(d) To attain an attitude and philosophy of the 


real opportunities inherent in their jobs. 
* * . 
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As supervisors prepare themselves for greater 
responsibility they need a plan. Any activity that 
is aimed at a specific goal must be well managed 
and, like an airline or railroad, needs a schedule 
to run on and a set of standards to guide it. No 
hit-or-miss way will do. 

That a shortage of excessive talent exists is 
no indictment against any individual or system. 
It’s just that jobs grow bigger first, ahead of 
people. Getting the people to grow to keep up 
with their enlarged duties is the purpose of train- 
ing. Present managers, on all levels, must be 
fortified with all available assistance to help them 
keep pace with rapidly changing job demands 
... that grow broader as they grow deeper. Our 
up-and-coming “potentials” must also be encour- 
aged and assisted to prepare to assume greater 
responsibilities some day soon. 

In the army the corporal learns the ser- 
geant’s job before he gets promoted, not after- 
wards. In business we tend to do the opposite. 
We promote on the basis of seniority, loyalty, 
and personal observation, expecting that the nec- 
essary skill and ability will somehow come about 
magically. But the profession of management, 
like any other profession, requires the exercise of 
specific skills. 

What are the abilities which executives must 
acquire? They must learn (1) to manage things, 
(2) to manage situations, (3) to manage people, 
and (4) to manage themselves. Managerial 
ability does not come automatically. It comes 
slowly, with training, experience and growth. If 
we want our people to equip themselves for 
better job performance, or to prepare for greater 
responsibility, then we must do the three things 
necessary: provide training, give broadening ex- 
perience, and establish the climate for growth. 


Granted that companies and their super- 
visors accept the premise that some form of train- 
ing is vital, what do they do? Let me list the 
five categories of training, and you decide how 
many of these are available to you. 

All training may be accomplished in five 
training procedures: 


Training classes organized and led by train- 
ing specialists within our own companies. 
Training classes conducted by an expert 
brought in from the outside. 

Attendance at seminars, lectures, and con- 
ventions sponsored by various management 
associations. 

Training classes run by universities as part 
of their adult night school or extension 
service. 

Training activities planned and handled 
largely by the trainees themselves under the 
guidance of an experienced training coun- 
selor. 

It might be profitable to discuss each of these 
five categories in detail. But right now let us 
concentrate on Point 5, pertaining to training 
activities planned and conducted largely by the 
trainees themselves under the guidance of an ex- 
perienced training counselor. 

In designing any program we must expect 
someday to evaluate it for effectiveness. There 
are four tests for measuring the usefulness of the 
several training practices available to us: 

1. Training objectives must be founded upon 
the expressed needs of the trainees. 
Training programs and procedures must be 
built upon the experiences of the trainees. 

3. Objectives, training procedures, evaluation 
methods must have flexibility and open- 
endedness. Learning situations are dynamic. 
Learning is achieved through activity— 
through the process of seeking truth and in- 
sight—and not by the collection of the wise 
conclusions of others. 

If the above four tests are valid—and who 
am I to dispute the experts?—then we can cer- 
tainly spot the weaknesses in many of the more 
familiar types of training. While there is much 
good in them, there are also some faults. How 
many are founded upon the expressed needs of 
the persons to be trained? How many are built 
upon the trainees’ experiences instead of some 
pre-conceived course or book? How many are 
flexible and dynamic? How many permit learn- 
ing through doing, or from personal observa- 


tion? 
* - * 
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Now, in a program planned and conducted 
largely by the trainee themselves all these criteria 
can be met. Admitting, however, that the blind 
can’t lead the blind, we need someone skilled in 
training—in such things as conference leader- 
ship, program planning, role playing and such— 
to guide and counsel them. But when we seek 
such a qualified training counselor we should not 
place all the emphasis upon his technical compe- 
tence. Above these necessary skills, he must also 
have a philosophy of what should be accom- 
plished. Indeed, he must be a unique leader. 

He should have little administrative author- 
ity, because it is not through position or prestige 
that he becomes effective. Yet he must be able 
to move freely throughout the organization. His 
authority is defined by the sanction of his free- 
dom to move in and out of management’s offices 
at all levels. His status is characterized by the 
acceptance of his right to advise and counsel, and 
it arises out of the desirability of having a person 
available whose judgment is respected and whose 
right to ask questions is unrestricted. 

Under this kind of arrangement the trainees, 
in planning their program, will think of their 
own problem. They will build an agenda around 
their needs, and not get something imposed upon 
them by an outsider. The topics will relate to 
their own past experiences and their own future 
demands. In any group the discussion leadership 
will rotate among the members as the problems 
and solutions move closer to certain individuals. 
As problems are answered, the practical applica- 
tion of the solutions will determine at once the 
value of the training. So long as these training 
meetings result in helping supervisors meet their 
daily problems, interest will continue high. 

Obviously in this type of program the learn- 
ing is done through activity. The people are en- 
couraged to take action, instead of just sitting 
passively while someone else expounds his 
knowledge. Clearly then, this type of program 
meets all four tests. It does not preclude the use 
of outside lecturers, experts, or other help, nor 
the use of printed material. In fact, under this 
type of integrated program this extraneous train- 


ing material and assistance takes on increased 
meaning. 

Keep in mind, however, that its success de- 
pends upon the counselor and the manner in 
which he is permitted to operate. Anyone en- 
trusted with the responsibility of anything so 
important as executive development must be the 
kind of person, and must be so placed in the 
organization, that he can not only influence the 
methods used but also the shia behind 
these methods. 


* * * 

This is the most practical recommendation 
we can make to companies who want to help 
their supervisors prepare for greater responsi- 
bility. However, as you introduce some measure 
of supervisory training in your particular com- 
pany, or as you augment some existing program, 
may I make one suggestion? Do not train just 
for the sake of training. Be careful how you use 
your money. Costs of different programs may be 
similar, but what you get in return may vary 
considerably. 

Wouldn’t it be wise to direct our efforts 
toward specific objectives? Maybe we should 
follow the route taken by others who became 
successful. There is agreement on several things 
which contribute to managerial success. I’d like 
to mention five of them which, if you accept 
them, can give direction to your development 
activities. They are (1) Motivation, (2) Vision, 
(3) Decision-making ability, (4) Good health, 
and (5) Humility. Of themselves, these five 
factors won’t guarantee success, but without 
them we cannot hope to get very far. 

. * * 

The first is Motivation. A manager’s value 
is in direct relation to his ability to motivate 
workers to more and better production. Since the 
other elements in business—materials, money, 
methods, machines, and markets—are fixed, or 
at least the same among all companies, the op- 
portunity for improvement lies in the only vari- 
able element, the available workers. 

The second factor is Vision. Every executive 
is a supervisor; he supervises people, or an ac- 
tivity, or both. The word “supervisor,” if not by 
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definition then at least by connotation, means 
someone possessed with “super” vision. Hence, a 
supervisor must be capable of seeing over and 
beyond the obvious. 

The third factor is Decision-making ability. 
The man who can make decisions gets paid for 
it; the one who cannot must yield the authority 
and salary to the higher-up who has to make the 
decisions for him. To be head and shoulders 
above the crowd, a man must be willing to stick 
his neck out. 

The fourth factor is Good Health. Much 
has been said and written about the broad sub- 
ject of coddling employees, of benefits expanded 
and working conditions improved. But it is high 
time that management also take steps necessary 
to ease the tension, frustration, strain, and effort 
of executives. 

The fifth factor is Humility. As important 
as good health is, even more necessary for suc- 
cess is peace of mind. A true spirit of humility 
provides a source of executive development that 
is greater than all others. It is a pattern of well- 
being and adjustment to life that has been found 
effective for centuries. 


It is quite obvious that no one of us succeeds 
alone. We are all dependent upon one another. 
But as a closing thought let me remind you that 
throughout our lives there is an invisible means 
of support, which guides and directs our indi- 
vidual and national destinies. Whether or not 
we openly profess any religious affiliation, we 
are nevertheless living and prospering in the 
afterglow of a great Christian heritage. 

That this climate is a factor in our personal 
success is evidenced by the fact that many prob- 
lem situations in life, which may not conform 
to the obvious laws of nature, often find easy 
solution in the spiritual laws, which also exert an 
impelling force in the universe. The unseen 
helper in our lives could well be the influence of 
a guiding philosophy that recognizes the short- 
comings of self-sufficiency. If we want to be 
successful we must first come to a full and final 
realization that nobody succeeds alone. 





Six Pitfalls for “Professionals” 


ERSONNEL people in recent years have been 
P cpd repeatedly to help increase the pro- 
fessional stature of their field. A sequence of 
courses for college students who intend to go 
into personnel work is one suggestion. For 
people already in personnel work, another sug- 
gestion is attendance at professional meetings 
to exchange information about practices and 
methods. A code of ethics has been proposed, to 
guide the “professional” personnel worker’s day- 
by-day actions. 

More recently there has been some criticism 
of the professionalization idea. For example, 
James M. Jenks in the July-August 1958 Person- 
nel Journal pleaded “Let’s Stop Professionaliz- 
ing.” His argument was that, by professionaliz- 
ing the personnel man tends to make himself 
less of a businessman, less of an executive, and 
thereby decreases his opportunities to advance to 
the top of the company hierarchy. By establish- 
ing himself as a professional, Jenks and others 
think, the personnel man diminishes the possi- 
bility of doing a successful job and taking his 
place among the company’s real managers. 

My own belief is that personnel work should 
be professionalized; further, that those working 
in the field should attempt to amass as much 
knowledge as possible in the techniques, pro- 
cedures and background information pertaining 
to this function, and should do everything in 
their power to utilize their knowledge and skills 
for the best service of their clients. But I am also 
going to point out that, although the overall 
objective of professional stature and behavior is 
desirable, the path to achieving this goal is not 
without difficulties. We should be aware of these 
difficulties and avoid or minimize them as far 
as we can. 

In making personnel work professional there 
are six pitfalls which can endanger the activities 
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When personnel workers achieve profes- 
sional status (if they want it), obviously 
they must watch out not to set themselves 
apart from those who run the business. 
The author discusses the abuse of a spe- 
cial jargon, and other dangers in “pro- 
fessionalization.” Editor’s prayer: if the 
education of a personnel professional 
leads to a doctorate, please don’t let us 
call him “Doctor”! That could wreck his 


management aspirations. 





of any individual in the field or the success of the 
overall program. These pitfalls are not peculiar 
to the professional aspects of personnel work. 
They are as dangerous to the lawyer, physician, 
accountant and others doing professional work 
as to the personnel man. 


Tue Spectat-Lancuace Pratt 

One criticism frequently leveled at members 
of a profession is that they tend to have their 
own special gobbledy-gook. Jokingly this is said 
to be so that the outsider will have to hire a pro- 
fessional man just to find out what the words 
mean. Actually any profession or, for that mat- 
ter, any type of work which is highly specialized, 
requires a special language to enable the mem- 
bers of the profession to communicate efficiently 
with each other. 

Hence, all professional workers should rec- 
ognize that a special language is necessary; it 
cannot be avoided. It is vital for them to be 
able to function accurately and well in their 
field. At the same time, there is no real reason 
why it has to become a pitfall. It becomes a 
pitfall when the members of a profession use 
their special terminology with outsiders or lay- 
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men. Any professional worker should recognize 
when talking with “the laymen” that he should 
translate his special professional language into 
every-day terms. 

A doctor, treating a man with a cold, might 
tell the man to avoid placing his libia majora 
and minora muscles in an anatomical juxtaposi- 
tion with those of his spouse. What he means 
is not to kiss his wife while he has the cold. 
The illustration is exaggerated, but professional 
people sometimes bewilder their executive clients 
in just about the same way. They talk about 
“personality profiles,” “means,” “medians,” 
“modes,” “distribution,” or “shock terms.” The 
technical terminology leaves their clients not 
only confused but frustrated. The client most 
likely says to himself, “Well, next time I just 
won't ask.” 

In this way the personnel man makes him- 
self less and less useful and more and more 
isolated from the main stream of business activi- 
ties. It should be pointed out, however (and 
this can be said for all of these pitfalls) that 
this is not professionalism. This is abuse of 
certain aspects of the professional type of work. 
The purpose of any professional man’s activities 
should be to serve his client, and if he doesn’t 
get his message across in a way that the client 
can understand and utilize, then he is really not 
functioning as a professional man. 


Tue ProressionaL PouisH PIrFaLy 


This pitfall can be illustrated by describing 
a surgeon operating on a patient. After making 
a deft incision, the operation is performed, and 
the physician winding up the operation spends 
some time neatly closing the incision with deli- 
cate and neat stitches. This, of course, takes time 
but when it is finished it looks like a very 
polished job. 

Unfortunately, in the process of the long 
sewing activity, the surgeon has failed to instruct 
the administration of a blood transfusion to the 
patient, who dies. The surgeon has been a good 
surgical seamstress, but not a good professional 
man, because obviously the client’s interests were 
forgotten. 


The desire for professional polish can be 
found in industry. Consider the accountant who 
insists on rendering his reports in far greater 
detail than is necessary or, for that matter, any 


professional who writes long and learned reports 


far beyond the half-page memo that his em- 
ployer wants and needs. 


Tue Unnecessary Services PrrraLi 


This pitfall is closely allied with number 
two. An example might be an accountant who 
submits reports which are unnecessary, unwant- 
ed and, for all practical purposes, useless to the 
executive who receives them, or the training di- 
rector who insists upon having an “executive 
development program” for first-line supervisors 
similar to one he heard described at a recent 
conference, when actually the supervisors are 
doing a pretty good job, and when in fact the 
company is in desperate need of technicians 
which they probably could be training within 
the firm by upgrading some of the better 
workers. 

I think anyone who has been in an execu- 
tive position or listened to executives complain 
about the vast amount of unnecessary, unasked 
and in many cases useless reports, projects and 
activities that come to them would appreciate 
the significance of this pitfall. Too frequently 
this, of course, comes about because the profes- 
sional man sits down and says to himself, “This 
is what I think is necessary for this professional 
activity and therefore I shall establish it for my 
client.” Rather, he should ask himself “What is 
it that my client needs, and how can I draw 
upon my professional skills and knowledge to 
give it to him?” 


Tue PRroFEssIONAL BLINDERS PITFALL 


One thing that is confusing to the general 
executive when he calls in his staff specialist is 
that, regardless of which specialist he speaks to, 
he can be almost sure that he will view a prob- 
lem as one in his particular field of interest. The 
accountant will look upon a problem as a prob- 
lem in control. The personnel man sees motiva- 
tion problems as a root to any difficulty. The 
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lawyer probably looks at the inadequate or inefh- 
cient contract terms that the company has been 
saddled with as a source of the difficulty. 

Each of them is probably sincere, and each 
of them is probably wrong in that he takes far 
too limited a view of the problem. He does not 
ask himself, “Here is a problem; what is wrong, 
how much of it is something that I can clearly 
throw light on?” He seems to say, “Here is my 
field, and how can I explain this problem as 
being one in my province?” He seems to start 
from his professional field and work toward the 
problem, rather than working from the problem 


back to the professional field. 


Sratrus, Access, Mosiiiry Prrraty 


When professional people are employed in a 
staff capacity they usually report to fairly high 
officials of a firm. Of course, they have consid- 
erable latitude as far as their work and move- 
ments are concerned; frequently they have to 
go to high executives to get necessary informa- 
tion. They also analyze the information and 
report to higher officials. 

This may be an efficient arrangement from 
the point of view of the professional man and 
his boss, but it creates a threatening situation in 
the minds of other people in the organization. 
People further down, to whom the professional 
comes for information, sometimes wonder very 
seriously just how the professional man reports 
on their activities when he goes back to the boss. 

Take, for example, the case of a member of 
the personnel department. Concerned with 
grievances, he visits a foreman to get informa- 
tion on a grievance which has been filed by one 
of the foreman’s employees. He may remind the 
foreman that the plant manager would cer- 
tainly like to keep down the number of griev- 
ances going to arbitration. 

The foreman stops to wonder. Is this a hint 
that he should make an easy settlement, even 
though he feels quite strongly that the thing 
should be fought out to the bitter end? If he 
doesn’t accept this implied hint, will it be re- 
ported back to his boss by the personnel man in 
such a way as to make it look as though the 


foreman is arbitrarily belligerent, and not at all 
concerned with promoting harmonious labor 
relations? 

In such a case the staff man, gathering in- 
formation, can make himself appear to be quite 
a threat. This is not an easy problem to han- 
dle. Among other things it requires the profes- 
sional staff man to make quite clear to those he 
is in contact with exactly what he wants, what 
he means, and what he is going to do. He must 
carefully avoid creating fears, uncertainties, or 
resentments in the minds of the people with 
whom he deals. 


Tue Briros-or-aA-FEATHER PITFALL 


There is a tendency for the professional per- 
son when he has a break on the job, say for 
lunch or a coffee period, to congregate only with 
those who talk and think the same language. 
This is understandable. But one has only to 
listen to the gripes of the other employees about 
the snobbishness or the exclusiveness of such- 
and-such a professional group to know that this 
behavior, comfortable though it may be for the 


insider, creates a great deal of resentment among 
those who feel left out. 


This is particularly so when a professional 
man, during a break, leaves the general execu- 
tive whom he has been working with all day 
just to be with his colleagues. For example, a 
personnel man in a department gathering infor- 
mation, say for job evaluation, at lunch time 
will sometimes walk several blocks to eat with 
people in his department, rather than go to 
lunch with the foreman or department heads 
with whom he is working and by whom he 
probably would be welcomed. It’s comfortable, 
yes, but the rub is that there are people who 
think he has no use for them. The professional 
man gets the reputation of being a snob, un- 
willing to associate with the “common people.” 

The first four of these pitfalls are most likely 
to develop while a profession is young, or when 
the people still consider their special body of 
knowledge as the most important thing in the 
world. Obviously such a short-term view is the 

(Continued on page 38) 





As You Were Saying— 


TODAY’S PERSONNEL BALANCE SHEET 


HERE do we stand today with respect to 

human relations? That was the question 
discussed by Thomas G. Spates, P/J’s Editorial 
Chairman, at the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board’s January meeting in New York City. 
Other members of the panel were Peter Drucker 
and Chris Argyris, both well known to person- 
nel men everywhere. Mr. Spates’ “balance sheet” 
appears on the inside first cover page. 

A brief answer to the question of where we 
stand today, Tom Spates said, is that “we are 
standing on our heads.” But someone may 
counter that statement, he continued, by asking, 
“Isn’t the attack on ‘human relations’ being led 
by the ‘well rounded men’ from academic and 
literary circles who are so well rounded that you 
can’t tell the top from the bottom?” That coun- 
ter might liquidate the brief answer, except for 
the fact that the term ‘human relations’ is so 
very unrealistically broad that no one could pos- 
sibly come up with a comprehensive answer, 
and anyone could come up with almost any an- 
swer without fear of valid contradiction. 

“Actually, like “The Social Ethic’ and ‘The 
Conventional Wisdom,’ the term ‘Human Rela- 


SOME MEN JUST 


N INTERESTING case history comes to us from 

R. Dale Zechar, personnel manager of the 
Drayer-Hanson, Division National-U. S. Radia- 
tor Corp., Los Angeles. Mr. Zechar, who was 
appointed to his present position in 1955, deals 
with three unions for the company, which is in 
the air-conditioning field. He has a B.S. from 
Los Angeles State College, where he majored in 
administrative management. Here is his story: 
Several years ago, when I first joined the com- 
pany, Sam Lepowicz was the chief shop steward, 
and a more active union man you'd have to look 
hard to find. Sam knew the contract forward and 
backward, and would drop a grievance on your 


tions’ is being used by some authors as a clever 
device for impersonal ridicule and a camouflage 
for self-deception. What the critics, who may 
really be unreformed autocrats, seem to be gun- 
ning for are the leaders and advocates of mod- 
ern personnel administration whose objectives 
and achievements they associate with the medi- 
cine men of primitive society and the snake-oil 
peddlers of circus fame.” 

Referring to the “balance sheet” statement, 
Mr. Spates asked: “Why have these great changes 
come about? ... Because of somebody’s vested 
interest in developing a ‘cult’? Because of some- 
one’s lust for power and prestige? Because a few 
managers want to be surrounded by ‘yes men’? 
Because business executives have lost interest in 
profits? Is it now seriously proposed that we 
hurriedly retrace our steps to the 1918 pattern of 
treating people at the places where they work? 

“We stand today, as always, in the presence 
of man’s irrepressible striving for self-realization. 
The 1959 and later improved versions of per- 
sonnel administration will be designed to help 
achieve that universal goal and to maintain free 
and profitable enterprise.” 


CAN’T LET DOWN 


desk as soon as management put one foot out of 
line. And frankly this was good. It made manage- 
ment keep on their toes. But Sam was a man who 
enjoyed power and catered to his friends and this 
was not so good. Sam’s influence in the union was 
great and in his prime he practically called the shots 
for the business agents of the union. 


Then it happened. Sam had a severe heart at- 
tack and was off for several months recuperating. 
When Sam returned to work, his doctor insisted 
that he drop the union steward’s position and keep 
out of labor negotiations and grievances. Sam ac- 
cepted this instruction and devoted himself to do- 
ing a good job at his regular work. 





Soon, it became apparent that Sam had changed 
for the better, from management's viewpoint. No 
longer was he the fierce agitator he had once been, 
and as a matter of fact he soon became a great help 
to management by offering suggestions on better 
ways and means of accomplishing the work. He 
was promoted to Leadman and worked out well, 
performing his duties with an attitude that made 
the plant manager consider the possibility of pro- 
moting him to Foreman. 

The plant manager called me into his office to 
discuss the possibilities of promoting Sam to Fore- 
man. After a long discussion we agreed that Sam 
had the intelligence, ability and drive to adequately 
perform the job but one question remained in our 
minds: could Sam control his emotions if promoted 
to Foreman? Or would the strain of the position 
bring about another heart attack? 

We realized that we would be taking a chance 
if we promoted Sam, so we called Sam in to discuss 
the situation with him. Sam wanted the promotion 
and convinced us that he would do a good job in 
the position, so we promoted him. Thus, a man 
who was once the union’s strong man became a 
member of the management team. 

The story does not end here, with Sam and 
management living happily ever after. Sam devoted 
himself to his new position and soon was one of 
the hardest-driving foremen in the plant. All of 
the cunning, intelligence and zeal that he had once 
devoted to union activities, he devoted to his fore- 
man position. 

Management felt that they had made a good de- 
cision in promoting Sam — until he had a second 
heart attack. At this time, the doctor advised that 
Sam was a potential candidate for a serious heart 
attack at any time and recommended that the com- 
pany release Sam from active employment. So, the 
same fateful event that had changed Sam from a 
pro-union to a pro-management man, became the 
cause of management’s loss of a strong foreman. 

Both the plant manager and I learned a valu- 
able lesson from Sam’s case: an individual who goes 
through life devoting 100% of himself to every- 
thing he does may find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to devote less of himself to a task—even though he 
is aware of the serious nature of his condition. 





“Hold your head high, but keep your nose at a 
riendly level.” 








“There are few works of fic- 
tion that can equal the dra- 
matic impact of this book.” 
—Senator John C. McClellan 








Power Unlimited — 
The Corruption of 
Union Leadership 


SYLVESTER PETRO 


Based on a page-by-page study of the McClellan Commit- 
tee Record, this documented book sets forth the urgent case 
for labor reform with shocking clarity. Sylvester Petro, noted 
labor law authority, demonstrates how each incident and. 
unsavory fact revealed before the Committee fits into a 
pattern of violence and corruption directly traceable to the 
privileges and excessive powers allowed the unions by one- 
sided labor regulations. The author’s clean-up proposals are 
hard-hitting, and aimed directly at restoring freedom of 
individual choice and equity in collective bargaining. “Pro- 
fessor Petro has performed a distinguished public service.” 
—HENRY HAZLITT $5.00 


Can Capitalism Compete? 
A Campaign for 
American Free Enterprise 


RAYMOND W. MILLER 


Here are the hard facts about the obstacles to selling 
American capitalism against the pressure of world _ 
munism. The aut international i 

pert—bases his recommendations on talks with foreign yt 
men, business leaders, educators, and workers. He shows 
clearly the concerted effort necessary if we are to overcome 
appalling ignorance and misunderstanding among ~ ~ 
committed peoples of the world. A practical p 

tion for individuals and organizations at every fevel. ae ts is 
important that we explain what we mean m (by) the term 
‘capitalism.’ This book does this very well indeed.”— 
DONALD K. DAVID, Chairman, The Committee on 
Economic Development. $4.50 


Modern Management 


Its Nature and Functions 


W. V. OWEN 


A leading management engineer discusses the principles, 
practices, and problems common to management in all types 
of business. His book takes a fresh look at the nature of 
effective management and the way it operates to accomplish 
its functions in business today. Examines in manage- 
ment prerogatives, relationship to personnel, the use of 
consultants, etc. Evaluating the policy-making function, the 


book discusses theories of management, criteria for industrial 
policy-makers, ethics, individual and public —- 


controls. 


Order your books from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 
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ManaceriAL Psycuotocy. By Harold J. Leavitt. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1958, pp. 
xi, 335. $5.00. 

Creative Leapersuip. By Roger Bellows. Pren- 
tice Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1959, pp. xiv, 
338. $8.00. 

Tue Srupy or Leapersuip. By C. G. Browne 
and Thomas S. Cohen. The Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, Danville. Ill., 1958, pp. xi, 487. 


Orcanizations. By James G. March and Her- 
bert A. Simon. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., N. Y., 
pp. ix, 262. $6.00. 

The Leavitt book is a well-done formulation 
of organizational ideas in which the emphasis 
tends to be on group relationships. It starts with 
“people one at a time” as units of management, 
goes on to “people two at a time,” then “three to 
twenties” and finally “hundreds and thousands.” 
The graduation by size enables the author to 
cover the typical variety of operating manage- 
ment problems and his comment is informed, 
contemporary, liberal, and forward-looking. He 
points out that “psychology and sociology have 
contributed ideas about the complexities of hu- 
man motives, about influence processes, and 
about group behavior. Mathematicians and engi- 
neers have recently come up with some exciting 
ideas about information and control systems. 
Economists and others have been working on 
the way people make decisions, especially in 
competitive games.” The impact of ideas from 
all these sources is here depicted and a useful 
and lucid book is the result. It can be warmly 
commended to students of managerial practice. 

The Bellows volume on “Creative Leader- 
ship” is of more than average competence and 
discernment in a much written-about field. Its 
insights are sound, its coverage comprehensive, 
its vocabulary intelligible. I would have thought 
that more might have been done in a head-on 
kind of way with the concept of creativeness 


which is present only in more indirect ways. 
How to lead to elicit the creativity of followers 
would have supplied some really novel construc- 
tive presentation. But that apart, the situational 
motive of person-to-person leadership and the 
usual media of its expression are ably discussed. 
The book has genuine value for college students 
and for middle-management development 
groups. 

“The Study of Leadership” is a comprehen- 
sive and carefully selected symposium of the 
views of over sixty writers on all the critical as- 
pects of the leadership challenge. “The present 
selections,” say the editors, “do not represent any 
specific area of leadership activity, but rather cut 
across a number of areas—business, recreation, 
. - the 
book presents a sampling of key studies, which 


education, unions, military and clubs . 


. may provide a further step toward eventual 
organization of leadership material around some 
central principles, theories and methods.” 

The symposium method is perhaps unusu- 
ally well adapted to the broad and inclusive view 
the reader can take away from a reading here. 
The selections are representative, admirable, by 
top-flight experts, and the topical organization is 
coherent and helpful. I find this a most impres- 
sive and useful book, especially for teachers who 
can use it as a source volume; for consecutive 
casual readers there is too great a body of riches 
to make straight-away reading inviting. 

The final volume of these four I confess to 
finding less rewarding than I anticipated. The 
treatment is in terms of “classical” organization 
theories (e.g. scientific management), early nine- 
teenth century or “human relations” theories, 
and those “assuming that organization members 
are decision makers and problem solvers (italics 
in original) and that perception and thought 
processes are central to the explanation of be- 
havior in organizations.” The theme unfolds in 
a series of propositions, also in three categories. 
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The documentation from earlier studies referred 
to is prodigious, as is reflected in a thirty-five 
page bibliography. 

The author’s conclusion, among others, is 
that case studies of organizational behavior are 
not well-developed. “The methodology of or- 
ganization theory is uneven and invites further 
development.” The essential contribution of the 
volume is thus somewhat negative on new ideas 
while comprehensive in its reference to earlier 
work. It would seem to be a book for scholars 
only, requiring close application to the fruits of 
its analytic refinements. I am not at all sure as 
to the implications the authors propose to draw 
from their emphasis on the “analysis of cogni- 
tion.” I believe it has to do with some future 
and more esoteric computing process not here 
gone into. 

Orpway TEap 


Hawrtuorne Revisirep. By Henry A. Lands- 
berger. Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
1958. 119 pages. $3.50. 


We are in the midst of an unprecedented 
critical reaction to the so-called “democracy in 
business” movement initiated by the Hawthorne 
studies in the late 20’s. Five years ago, when this 
critical reaction began, most observers believed 
that it was only a few people protesting the 
movement largely because of its momentous suc- 
cess. Now that the critical reaction has sustained 
itself for a half decade we are beginning to be- 
lieve that it is something other than a flash in 
the pan. 

There is evidence that these people who are 
critical of “human relations” may not be any 
more informed than those human relations en- 
thusiasts who have accepted the values of democ- 
racy without the realistic problems which they 
present. This book, Hawthorne Revisited, is an 
attempt to describe the studies and evaluate 
them. Unfortunately, it is solely concerned with 
the meaning of human relations as found in the 
book, Management and the Worker. Although 
so limited, the book is a must for any student 
and practitioner of personnel administration. 


It is sobering to realize that Mayo gener- 
alized from the Chicago of the mid 20’s to indus- 
trial society everywhere. That he was dealing 
with a situation which was admittedly far from 
unique, and which was not necessarily a perma- 
nent characteristic of America as a whole, seems 
clear to us now. Apparently, however, in the 
past we have not beer§ interested in knowing the 
empirical limitations by which these studies had 
a built-in restriction to their applicability. 

In addition to thé criticisms of Mayo for his 
inadequate image of the worker, limited under- 
standing of the function of collective bargaining, 
and a myopic concern for the place of unions, 
there are some lessons for manipulators. Lands- 
berger makes a notable contribution by exposing 
the authoritarianism in the argument for coun- 
seling in factory situations. He notes that a 
counseling system is likely to have unfortunate 
repercussions because it represents a major 
change in the “social system” of a plant. 

The introduction of a body of counselors is, 
after all, interjecting a new dimension in the 
established line of authority between manage- 
ment and the worker. Landsberger notes that 
not a word is said about the supervisor’s threat- 
ened status as a result of interjecting this coun- 
seling system. Although the Hawthorne re- 
searchers recommended the withholding of au- 
thority from counselors, because supervisors bear 
formal responsibility for production and hence 
must control all variables affecting it, Lands- 
berger remarks, “They do not seem to have 
anticipated that the mere presence of such an 
ill-defined and shadowy person as a counselor is 
likely to lead to insecurity and defensiveness on 
the part of many persons up and down the line.” 

The other side of the picture is well repre- 
sented too. Here there is evidence that the 
authors considered the limitations inherent in 


their studies, that they were not necessarily 
biased in management’s favor, that they did not 
regard the factory as a suitable replacement for 
a vanished primitive society. Most importantly, 
Landsberger attempts to point out that these re- 
searchers did not see the negative reaction of 
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group formation to management as a result of an 
instinct inherent in workers’ nature, but rather 
as a defensive reaction to perceived threats by 
management. 

Landsberger is sensible. A book that, like 
Management and the Worker, has been a cor- 
nerstone of a broadly accepted innovation in 
managerial thinking is indeed a classic, and its 
authors need not hang their heads in shame, as 
he suggests. The distinct possibility exists, how- 
ever, that with the reading of this book the 


critical reaction to human relations will not be 


substantially reduced. It will become all too 
evident to the personnel student and practitioner 
that what today comes under the name of hu- 
man relations is very little related to what the 
authors of Management and the Worker had in 
mind. This book, instead of establishing a land- 
mark for evaluating Mayo’s research studies, will 
instead establish a landmark for evaluating what 
happened to Mayo’s ideas after receiving general 
acceptance. 

EucENE EMERSON JENNINGS 

Michigan State University 


ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


Inpustry’s INexcusaBLeE Accipent Tox. By Clay- 
ton F. Van Pelt; six pages in the Spring number of 
Business Horizons. This is No. 1 of the second 
volume of this fine magazine published by the 
School of Business, Bureau of Business Research, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. Perhaps I 
have been lulled to complacency by many employee 
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magazine stories which tell of admirable records of 
safety on the job. At any rate, 1 (H.M.T.) was 
shocked to read “the grim figures that count our 
industrial accident toll.” Says the author, “The ac- 
cident problem continues to be appalling. . . . Dur- 
ing an average workday, one worker is crippled or 
killed every three minutes, and one is injured every 
11 seconds. At the end of an average workday, 62 
workers have been killed, 350 workers have been 
crippled permanently, and 7600 more have suffered 
injuries that will keep them off the job about 18 
days. At the end of each year, there have been 
about 16,000 fatalities, 91,00c permanent disabili- 
ties.” The article discusses safety training, educa- 
tion, preventive measures. The author is president 
of one industrial company, and also a director of 
a liability insurance company. 





SocioLocists INVADE THE PLant. Two-page article 
in March 21 Business Week. Sociologists are pic- 
tured as “snooping through the factory . . . listen- 
ing to gossip, watching how the workers behave at 
work, at lunch, and in coffee breaks, eying the 
finished product for its consumer appeal.” They 
have followed the full-fledged economists and the 
psychologists into the industrial field, “with a dif- 
ferent set of field glasses and charting equipment.” 
A good surface-skimming piece. 





“Some of us think, more of us think we think, and 
most of us do not even think of thinking.” 
—Thomas Edison 








Personnel Research 


Dimensions oF Empioyee Morare. By Darrell 
E. Roach, Nationwide Insurance. Personnel Psy- 
chology, Vol. 11, No. 3, Autumn, 1958, 419-431. 


An analysis of employee morale into specific 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions will be more 
helpful than an overall morale index, if manage- 
ment is anxious to improve the situation. An 
employee survey needs to be diagnostic because 
a worker might like his job and his formean, 
but be dissatisfied with his working conditions 
and salary. 

An opinion survey of 62 items was com- 
pleted anonymously by 2072 employees in a large 
concern. The bulk of the workers included were 
routine clerical employees but the sample also 
included all levels up to top management. The 
survey form had been developed by the person- 
nel department and covered attitudes toward 
supervision, compensation, and the company as 
well as general questions. The individual checked 
one of five response categories. 

The responses were punched on IBM cards 
and correlations were computed between each 
item and each category. A modified centroid 
factor was made of the resulting matrices. This 
analysis brought to light twelve factors. The 
first was a general factor which might be called 
a general bias which was found to have signifi- 
cant loadings on 52 of the 62 items. The second 
was a general attitude toward supervision. The 
other ten were group factors such as: 

Satisfaction with job standards 
Consideration of supervisor 
Work load and pressure 

The influence of the general factor is found 
in all of the groups. The results are more help- 
ful if each area is interpreted on the basis of its 
deviation from the expected level of the general 
factor. Employees are able to differentiate be- 
tween aspects of the work situation, but their 
responses are biased by their general attitude. 
When the general factor is partialled out, other 
relationships may come to light. The author 


Edited by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


recommends that differential attitude surveys be 
interpreted in the light of this general attitude. 


Jos Content anD Workers’ Opinions. By James 
E. Kennedy, University of Wisconsin, and Har- 
ry E. O’Neill, General Motors Institute. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Vol. 42, No. 6, Decem- 
ber, 1958, 372-375. 


A number of writers have speculated about 
whether workers react adversely to job simplifi- 
cation. Industrial management has stressed job 
simplification but perhaps this has been done 
with a loss of job satisfaction to the worker. This 
study offers some empirical evidence on this 
point. 

In an automobile assembly plant a 71-item 
opinion questionnaire was filled out by workers 
performing on two types of jobs of clearly dif- 
ferent content. The assembly operators per- 
formed a specific task or combination of tasks 
as the line passed their station. The utility men 
had varied functions which included relieving 
assembly operators for breaks, demonstrating the 
job to new operators, and correcting operations 
done incorrectly by assembly operators. The as- 
sembly operator had no area of discretion, while 
the utility man did as many as 30 different op- 
erations and had a certain amount of freedom 
of choice. 


The questionnaire dealt with general aspects 
of the work situation such as pride in the work 
group, and confidence in the company, and also 
with attitudes toward the immediate supervisors. 

Four departments were studied and in two 
of them no differences were found between as- 
sembly line workers and utility men. Jn the 
other two departments the job of utility man had 
recently been expanded and these men had been 
singled out for special attention from manage- 
ment. In these two departments the utility men 
held significantly more favorable opinions as re- 
flected in the total scores. The results in the first 
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two departments raised doubts about the perma- 
nence of the favorable effect. 

The authors conclude that job content does 
not seem to have a significant effect on workers’ 
attitudes, or that the difference in content must 
be along more fundamental dimensions than 
those studied here. Another type of instrument 
for measuring attitudes might have produced 
different results. 


A Personauity Inventory EmpLoyinc Occupa- 
TIONAL Trttes. By John L. Holland, National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation. Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, Vol. 42, No. 5, October, 1958, 
336-342. 


The personality inventory which Holland 
has devised uses occupational titles for content. 


Other researchers have pointed out the relation 
of vocational interests to attitudes and personal- 
ity and have suggested the possibility of such a 
scale. The scale is called the Holland Vocational 
Preference Inventory and the neutral character 
of the title and content seems to be desirable. 
The negative reactions to some personality in- 
ventories, including faking, would seem to be 
reduced in using this scale. 

The article gives a very interesting discus- 
sion of the assumptions underlying the construc- 
tion of this inventory. Personality variables are 
related to the choice of an occupation, the total 
number of preferred occupations, and the ability 
to make discriminations among occupations. 

The inventory consists of 300 occupational 
titles and the subject is asked to record his feel- 
ings and attitudes by checking either “interest” 
or “dislike” of each occupation. The scale is self- 
administering. 

The scale has gone through a number of 
revisions and is now in its third form. The in- 
ventory yields 3 response-set scores and 10 per- 
sonality scores. The personality scores include 
such factors as Responsibility, Verbal Activity, 
Emotionality, and Masculinity-Femininity. Cor- 
relations are given to show that the scale is rela- 
tively independent of age and intelligence. Re- 
liability and validity studies are reported. The 


tables give mean scale scores for controls and 
psychiatric patients, and for college freshmen in 


different fields. 


LenctH oF Work Periops 1n Visuat RESEARCH. 
By Miles A. Tinker, University of Minnesota. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 42, No. 4, 
October, 1958, 343-345. 


Various studies of visual efficiency have been 
reported which have dealt with such matters as 
ease of reading of different styles of type, or the 
effects of illumination. In general the experi- 
menters have used short work periods of from 
one to five minutes. A previous study by the 
same author of ease of reading italics, capitals 
and lower case printing, indicated that a 10- 
minute period gave the same results as a 30- 
minute period. 

This study was designed to find out the ef- 
fects of using relatively short work periods of 
14, 5 and 10 minutes. The object was to study 
the relative efficiency of speed perception in read- 
ing under 5, 25, and 200 foot-candles of light. 

The subjects were 180 sophomore students 
in a university who were tested individually. In- 
direct lighting was used and the illumination 
carefully controlled. The material read was 
Tinker’s Speed of Reading Test which has a 
constant level of comprehension. 

The three time intervals gave the same re- 
sults for the 5 and 25 foot-candles conditions. 
‘The comparison between 25 and 200 foot candles 
showed no significant difference for the 14- 
minute work period. However, speed of reading 
was significantly slower for 200 foot-candles for 
both the 5- and the 10-minute work periods. The 
author suggests that glare was operating to re- 
duce efficiency, and that the full effect of the 
glare did not show in the first 114 minutes. He 
concludes that periods as short as 144 minutes 
may be used in studying the effect of illumina- 
tion on speed of reading. 





“Criticism is the disapproval of people, not for having 
faults, but for having faults different from ours.” 


—York Trade Compositor 








Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue Boarp oF Direcrors of the Pacific 
Northwest Personnel Management Association 
has appointed an Editorial Board to assist the 
Editor of Personnel Panorama in setting policy, 
in obtaining material and in laying out the gen- 
eral format of the publication. John Beard, per- 
sonnel director, West Coast Airlines, Inc., a 
member of the Seattle Chapter, and Wallace 
Burch, personnel manager, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, a member of the Tacoma Chap- 
ter, were appointed as the Editorial Board. They 
report that the first consideration of the board 
was to study and set forth the most important 
of the numerous functions which the official 
publication of the Association, Personnel Pano- 
rama, can perform for the membership as oper- 
ating individuals and for the association as a 
professional organization. 

These are to serve as a medium through 
‘which the President and the Board of Directors 
may keep the membership informed concerning 
the business of the Association. It is suggested 
that the Association president make a report to 
the membership in each issue under some such 
title as “The President’s Report.” 

Second, to be a medium whereby individual 
chapters may submit material on member per- 
sonals, chapter doings, member points of view, 
questions, theories, methods and research. Third, 
to provide a means of bringing professional ar- 
ticles to the members, either prepared by mem- 
bers or outside authors in as condensed form as 
possible. Fourth to present current and informa- 
tive resumes of material to members to reduce 
their search and reading time. Fifth, to make a 
loan library available to all members. Sixth, to 
be a resource for libraries throughout the coun- 
try. Seventh, to serve as a professional exchange 
media with other personnel associations. To pro- 
mote the annual P.N.P.M.A. Conference, and to 
serve as a public relations medium. 


These ideas may be of interest and help to 
other organizations which publish bulletins. In- 
cidentally, Personnel Panomara is a very attrac- 
tive and informative publication and is a vital 
link betwen the scattered chapters of this As- 
sociation. 





THe New York PersonNeL MANAGEMENT 
Association has elected Edward Palkot as presi- 
dent. Mr. Palkot, a graduate of Carnegie Tech, 
is a vice president of Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York. He succeeds Frank 
Beardsley, who resigned to accept a position in 
Baltimore. Bernard Kinzer, assistant director of 
employee relations, Columbia Gas System, a 
graduate of Columbia University, was elected 
vice president of the Association at the same 
time. Thanks to John P. Ambert, director of 
personnel and public relations with the Popular 
Merchandise Co., Inc., of Passaic, New Jersey, 
for this news. 





A Pane Discussion or Mertr EMPLOYMENT 
in Chicago was conducted by the Industrial Re- 
lations Association of Chicago at the March 
meeting. C. Virgil Martin, president, Carson, 
Pirie, Scott and Company, was the moderator. 
Panelists were William Karp, executive director, 
Bureau on Jewish Employment Problems; Ferd 
Kramer, president, Draper and Kramer, Inc., 
Frederick O. Pollard, Jr., acting executive direc- 
tor, Chicago Commission on Human Relations; 
and Ray L. Walker, vice president, United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company. 

The Association also sponsored the showing 
of a motion picture, “Project 5118,” at another 
meeting. The picture dealt with the relationship 
of communication to understanding in business. 
There was an informal discussion following the 
picture. 
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Tue Personne. Manacers CLus OF THE 
Greater Bosron CHAMBER OF CoMMERcE heard 
Ernest M. Rappolt, an associate of the Perceptual 
Development Laboratories, St. Louis, at the 
March meeting. Rappolt discussed conference 
leadership, skills training, perceptual acuity, ob- 
servation skills, and reading problems, and dem- 
onstrated a useful tool which could be used as 
an aid in overcoming these problems. At the 
March dinner meeting Sumner H. Slichter, La- 
mont Professor, Harvard University, spoke on 
“Union Policies and Industrial Management.” 
At the pre-dinner meeting a film on organized 
labor today was presented by Francis Lavigne, 
director of education, Massachusetts State Coun- 
cil, AFL-CIO. 

The Club held its third annual workshop- 
conference on April 2nd. Donald A. Schon, of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. spoke on “Selection of 
Creative Personnel” at the luncheon. In the 
morning there were sessions on retirement, wage 
and salary surveys, trends in fringe benefits, 
methods and effectiveness of management train- 
ing. In the afternoon there was consideration of 
policy problems in pension planning; preparing 
for negotiations; college recruiting; performance 
review and appraisal interviews. 





Tue Cortece aND Universiry PErsonNet 
Association Newsletter for March is full of in- 
teresting reports and information. First, there is 
an announcement of the 13th Annual Confer- 
ence, to be held June 28 through July 1, at the 
University of Virginia. Besides short news items 
about members and their work there are lengthier 
reports, including one on a survey of major 
medical group plans in certain academic insti- 
tutions made by Harold A. Thomson, assistant 
personnel director, University of Colorado. Wil- 
liam C. Greenough, president, TIAA, prepared 
a statement on the Welfare Disclosure Law for 
the Newsletter. The editor also published the 
outline of a talk on “Training for Whom — To 
What Extent?” by Wayne Grimm, manager of 
Personnel Placement and Development, Chrys- 
ler Corporation. 


Tue Nationat CaprraL CHAPTER OF THE 
Pustic PrrsonneL Association, Washington, 
D. C., listened to Willis O. Underwood, vice 
president of the group, speak on “Executive De- 
velopment in the Veterans Administration, a 
Progress Report,” at the February meeting. Un- 
derwood is Director of Career Development for 
the Veterans Administration. Quoted in the As- 
sociation Newsletter for February was the code 
of ethics for personnel administration. Quoted 
in the Association Newsletter for February was 
the code of ethics for personnel administration 
(Veterans Administration Personnel Circular 
Letter No. 24-58). 





Tue Loutsvitte Personnet Association had 
William Gomberg as speaker at the March meet- 
ing. Gomberg is vsiiting professor of Industrial 
Relations at the Graduate School of Business of 
Columbia University in New York. He has 
made four trips to Europe and one to Japan as 
consulting engineer for the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration to set up programs to bring 
their trade unions into the movement for in- 
creasing productivity. 





Tue PersonNneL MaNnacGEMENT Division OF 
THE Passaic CHAMBER OF COMMERCE saw an un- 
usual film about one of the most vital issues of 
our time, “1104 Sutton Road,” at the February 
meeting. The film raised the questions, can 
productivity be increased by ordering it? How 
important are human relations in productivity? 





Tue INpustRIAL RELATIONS ASSOCIATION OF 
Derrorr considered “Problems Ahead in Labor 
Relations” at the March meeting. Stanley H. 
Brams, publisher of the newsletter, Labor 
Trends, was the speaker. He has been reporting 
labor news since the middle thirties, when he be- 
came editor of Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
Later he was Detroit editor of Iron Age, and 
chief of the Detroit bureau of McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company. He served as editor of the 
Detroit chapter of the Industrial Relations 
Research Association in 1957-58. 





ACROSS THE EDITOR’S DESK 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Tue 17rH ANNUAL Upper Mipwest Inpus- 
TRIAL RELATIONS CONFERENCE was held in Min- 
neapolis April 8th and gth. The conference was 
sponsored by the Twin City Chapter, Society for 
the Advancement of Management, in coopera- 
tion with Industrial Relations Center, University 
of Minnesota. The theme of the conference was, 
“Controlling Labor Costs.” The four main top- 
ics, and leaders who spoke at the sessions were: 
1. “Wage and Salary Administration,” N. L. A. 
Martucci, Mgr.— Compensation Research, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 2. “Per- 
formance Ratings,” S. Rains Wallace, director 
of research, Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association. 3. “Administering the Collective 
Bargaining Agreement,” Earl Bramblett, direc- 
tor of labor relations, General Motors Corpora- 
tion. 4. “Labor Legislation in the 85th Con- 
gress,” Clark Mollenhoff, Washington Corre- 
spondent, Washington Bureau, Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune. 

A banquet honored Dale Yoder’s 25 years 
with the Industrial Relations Center, University 
of Minnesota. He addressed the group on “The 
Outlook for Industrial Relations in Light of 25 
Years of Experience.” 





G. Atxan Dasu, Jr., of Philadelphia, former 
General Motors- United Automobile Workers 
umpire, has been elected president of the Na- 
tional Academy of Arbitrators for the coming 
year. He succeeds Harry H. Platt of Detroit. 
Dash’s election concluded the three-day Twelfth 
Annual Meeting of the Academy in Detroit last 
February, when 400 arbitrators and invited 
guests from 35 states and Canada reviewed de- 
velopments and problems in union-management 
arbitration. Other 1959 officers chosen were: sec- 
retary, Bert L. Luskin of Chicago, and treasurer, 
A. Howard Myers of Boston. Vice presidents 
are Charles C. Killingsworth of Michigan (Di- 
rector, Labor and Industrial Relations Center, 
M.S.U.); Israel Ben Scheiber of New York; Jo- 
seph Stashower of Ohio and Benjamin Aaron of 
California. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL AssOcIATION OF PERSON- 
NEL Women has elected new officers. Doris E. 
Price, of Edward Stern and Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia, is president. The first vice presi- 
dent is Thelma D. Haven, Pet Milk Company, 
St. Louis; second vice president, Florence J. 
Lupe, First Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion, Toledo. The corresponding secretary is 
Betty Vortman, Albuquerque National Bank, 
Albuquerque, and the recording secretary is An- 
nette M. Grosse, of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. The treasurer is Hulda G. Lawrence, 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., New York. The An- 
nual Conference, held in Detroit April 26-29, 
had as its theme, “Portals of Progress.” 





A ConFERENCE ON MANAGEMENT AND 
InpusrriAL Retations was held at the University 
of Massachusetts on April 11. The program, 
open to representatives from business and New 
England Area Faculty, was designed to ex- 
change ideas between businessmen and teachers 
in order to promote closer cooperation. John 
Hennessey of Amos Tuck School of Business 
Administration, Dartmouth College, spoke on 
“Executive Training Programs.” Walter G. 
O'Donnell, of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Massachusetts, spoke on 
“Executive Decision Making,” and Sidney 
Schoefler, who is doing research for General 
Electric Company, New York, and is also on 
the faculty at the University, talked about “Re- 
search in Business.” 





A Supervisory AND ]LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
was conducted by the Florida Chapter, Ameri- 
can Society of Training Directors, in Orlando, 
April 6, 7. Other participating agencies were the 
Department of Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion, Florida State University; Orange County 
Board of Public Instruction, and State Depart- 
ment of Education, Division of Vocational and 
Adult Education. Cloyd S. Steinmetz, director 
of sales training, Reynolds Metal Company, 
Richmond, Virginia, spoke on program develop- 
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ment. “Management Dollars from Training 
Sense” was the topic chosen by Eugene L. Burk- 
hart, manager, personnel development and proj- 
ects, Martin-Orlando Company, Orlando. Paul 
Cashman, professor of speech, University of 
Minnesota, talked about the art of listening. A 
new course in communication was described by 
Ray E. Wase, Training, Communication and 
Community Relations, General Electric Com- 
pany, St. Petersburg. The ABC's of effective 
training meetings were explained by Leland C. 
Hunter, Jr., director of training, Florida Power 
and Light Company, Miami, and Robert Gumz, 
training representative for the same company. 





Preparinc TO Measure Tomorrow was the 
theme of the 8th annual Northern Ohio Per- 
sonnel and Executive Conference, held April 
17th in Cleveland. About 300 registrants were 
expected to sign in at the new Cleveland Engi- 
neering and Scientific Center. Among the speak- 
ects, Martin-Orlando Company, Orlando. Paul 
ness and finance, Ohio State University; James 
Richardson, Eastman Kodak Company; Lucien 
Brouha, M.D., physiologist, DuPont; Wade N. 
Harris, president, Midland Ross Corporation; 
Serge A. Birn, president, Serge A. Birn Com- 
pany; Louis Ufholz, manager, Research and De- 
velopment, American Greetings Corp.; J. K. 
Fowlkes, president, Value Analysis, Inc.; and 
Wayland P. Smith, assistant professor of Me- 
chanical Engineering, Michigan State Univer- 
sity. Recent developments of management con- 
trol tools to use with men, material, and ma- 
chinery were described. Travel charting, value 
analysis, physiological aspects of work measure- 
ment were also considered. 





Tue DeparTMENt oF INpusTRIAL ENGINEER- 
mvc oF CotumsiA University, New York City, 
has announced that the Annual Industrial Re- 
search Conference will be held at Arden House, 
Columbia’s Harriman Campus, from May 21 
through June 5. Experts from industry, govern- 
ment, and universities will participate in lec- 
tures, panel discussions and group meetings. 
Professor Robert T. Livingston, director of the 


conference, points out that the management of 
research and development is one of the most im- 
portant aspects of modern industrial manage- 
ment. The conference, which is organized as a 
workshop, will direct itself to the problems of 
the manager of research. 





Tue First Epucationat Precram ever de- 
veloped by the American Managément Associa- 
tion specifically for government administrators 
is being conducted this spring at Saranac Lake, 
New York. Some 50 top and mirldle-level ex- 
ecutives representing federal, state, county and 
municipal agencies and the armed firces attend- 
ed the initial sessions which began March 30th, 


About 150 are expected to participate, in the first 


half of 1959. The new course consists of four 
consecutive one-week sessions of advenced study 
and practice in the principles, skills, and tools of 
management. It has the dual objective of making 
the government executive more effective on his 
present job and of preparing him to assume 
greater responsibilities in the future. The course 
is the initial activity of a comprehensive man- 
agement educational program for careg public 
executives that the American Managenient As- 
sociation expects to develop. 





Tue Toronto Personne Associaiton held 
its 17th annual Spring Conference April 16th 
and 17th in Toronto. Every year an increasing 
number of companies, especially those with 
headquarters in Toronto, are holding their an- 
nual meeting of personnel staff the same week 
as the Spring Conference, which provides an ‘ 
opportunity not only for in-company inter- 
changes of ideas, but also the chance to meet 
and discuss common problems with delegates 
from nearly every major Canadian business 
organization. 

Dr. R. N. McMurray, president of McMurray 
Corporation, dealt with the latest ideas and prob- 
lems concerning the screening and evaluation of 
candidates for supervisory and management po- 
sitions—candidates hired from outside the com- 
pany, and those to be promoted from within. 
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A. C. Thornton, director of personnel and in- 
dustrial relations, International Minerals and 
Chemical Corporation, discussed a practical ap- 
proach to personnel budgeting. A. S. Hatch, 
Whirlpool Corporation of America, enjoys the 
unique title of “Director of Communications” 
and is concerned with the quantity and quality 
of the flow of information in a business organi- 
zation. He spoke on “modern techniques with 
respect to the line approach to communications.” 


(Since Ned Hay always objected to “techniques” 
and “approaches” I'll take the liberty of re-phras- 
ing the title to read, “New ideas on line commu- 
nications.”) Aaron Levinstein, Research Insti- 
tute of America, conducted an examination of 
current controversies about human relations, 
with special emphasis on the white-collar or sal- 
aried employee. John D. Staley, American Man- 
agement Association, was the guest speaker at 
the noon luncheon. 


Appointments, Promotions, and Awards 





Promotion oF Two Key Emptoyee Reta- 
tions Orriciats of The Texas Company, Hous- 
ton, has been announced. Succeeding L. ]. W het- 
sell, ]. A. Hale has been named director of in- 
dustrial relations for Texaco’s Domestic Produc- 
ing Department, according to J. N. Troxell, 
general manager of the department. Whetsell 
has been appointed to the newly-created position 
of division manager, Southwest Division, of the 
employee and public relations department of the 
company. 

Hale, a native of Piggott, Arkansas, attended 
Washington University, St. Louis. He started in 
Texaco’s Tulsa Division in 1927 as a junior 
draftsman. Whetsell, a native of Decatur, Texas, 
was educated in Decatur Baptist College and 
Southeastern State Teachers College of Okla- 
homa. He joined Texaco in 1934 in the Okla- 
homa oil fields. Later he served in the Com- 
pany’s Safety Division as a Zone Supervisor in 
14 midwestern states. 





Meap JoHNSON AND ComPaANy, nutritional 
and pharmaceutical manufacturer, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Charles Myers as 
Staff Conference Leader in the Mead Johnson 
Institute. Myers, a native of Baltimore, received 
an A.B. in Psychology from the University of 
Maryland in 1953 and an M.B.A. in 1959 from 
Indiana University. While attending Indiana 
University he was assistant director of the Bu- 
reau of Personnel Relations and Placement and 
a faculty lecturer on management. Robert Gan- 


chiff, of Hammond, Indiana, has been made 
employment supervisor in the personnel depart- 
ment. He received the B.A. degree from Indiana 
University in 1958. The company is located in 
Evansville, Indiana. 





JoserH E. Winstow, Assistant to the Special 
Assistant to the President for Personnel, has been 
chosen by the National Civil Service League as 
one of the top ten career men in the Federal 
Government for 1959. The League, a non-par- 
tisan organizatioin of citizens for better govern- 
ment through better personnel, annually presents 
the most highly prized awards given to public 
employees by a citizen organization. Winslow 
entered Federal service in 1934. In his 24-year 
career, he has participated in drafting significant 
personnel legislation, and is frequently consulted 
by top officials for assistance in Federal person- 
nel matters. Born in Rochester, New York, 
Winslow was educated at George Washington 
University and American University. 





Frank Suarrer has been appointed man- 
ager of employee relations at corporate head- 
quarters of the Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany in Philadelphia. Since 1957 Shaffer has 
been director of salaried personnel in the com- 
pany’s Automotive Division, Cleveland. A na- 
tive of Midvale, Ohio, Shaffer served in the U. S. 
Navy in World War II. After the war he en- 
rolled at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, where 
he graduated in 1950. A year later he received 
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his master’s degree and was appointed to the 
University’s faculty, remaining there two years 
as an instructor in psychology. Prior to joining 
the battery firm, Shaffer was employed by Rey- 
nolds Metals Company at its Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and Sheffield, Alabama, plants, where he 
was engaged in personnel work. 





Rosert J. Krempre has been appointed em- 
ployment manager of Ramo-Wooldridge, a di- 
vision of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc., at 
Los Angeles, according to Frank P. Melograno, 
director of industrial relations. Kremple was 
formerly personnel director for Pereira and 
Luckman, Architects and Engineers (now 
Charles Luckman Associates). He has been su- 
pervisor of employment and salary administra- 
tion for the Columbia Broadcasting System in 
Hollywood, and employment manager of Stand- 
ard Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. While in 
Dayton, he conducted evening classes in indus- 
trial psychology at the University of Dayton. 
Kremple received the B.A. in personnel manage- 
ment from Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, in 
1948, and the M.A. in industrial psychology 
from Western Reserve University, Cleveland, in 


1950. 





James R. Giennon has been promoted to 
the new position of manager of employee rela- 
tions research in the central employee relations 
department of Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana), with offices in Chicago. He joined Stand- 
ard in 1951 as a market research analyst in the 
distribution economics department. Transferred 
to the central employee relations department in 
1952 as assistant supervisor of training, he sub- 


sequently was assistant supervisor of the research 
section and research associate before becoming a 
supervisor of the research section in 1957. A na- 
tive of Minneapolis, Glennon received the B.A. 
and M.A. degrees from the University of Min- 


nesota. 





Herscuet A. Puitups has been named di- 
rector of labor relations for the Rexall Drug 
Company (Los Angeles), Robert L. King, Rex- 
all vice president, industrial relations, has an- 
nounced. Phillips, who first joined the company 
in 1950 as associate counsel, holds an A.B. de- 
gree from the University of California, Berkeley, 
and LL.B. from Harvard School of Law. Phil- 
lips’ primary responsibility will be to coordinate 
among the various Rexall divisions and subsid- 
iaries all matters pertaining to relations with 
labor unions, including negotiations, arbitration 
proceedings, and the administration of union 
contracts. In addition to his company activities, 
Phillips has served as a management representa- 
tive in business-wide relations with organized 


labor. 





Jorn M. Haynes has been named personnel 
manager of Benson-Lehner Corporation, Los 
Angeles manufacturer of data processing equip- 
ment. He will be responsible for all personnel 
functions at Benson-Lehner with special empha- 
sis on the company’s growth plans. For the past 
two and one-half years, Haynes was personnel 
manager of Marquardt Aircraft Company’s Po- 
mona Division. Earlier, he was personnel su- 
pervisor at Hughes Aircraft Company. Haynes 
has a degree in industrial relations from the 
University of Southern California. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





Tue Sixtu Section of the Dictionary of La- 
bor-Management Relations has just been pub- 
lished by the Industrial Relations Center of the 
University of Hawaii. Earlier sections have been 
mentioned before in these pages. Part six covers 
terms beginning with the letters G and H. The 


author is Harold S. Roberts, dean, college of 
business administration, and director of the in- 
dustrial relations center of the University. He 
explains that labor-management relations, like 
the other arts which seek to enshroud themselves 
in the mantle of science, has over the years de- 
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veloped a language peculiar to its needs and 
problems. Unlike many other disciplines, how- 
ever, it has not developed a protective jargon to 
be used by the industrial relations practitioner to 
befuddle the unsuspecting public. Among the 
disciplines its vocabulary is probably the least 
highbrow. In many respects it might be labeled 
lowbrow, having acquired expressions distinc- 
tive of the early practices of the trade. Terms 
like fink, roping, hooking, rough shadowing, 
quickie, scab, shape-up, stool pigeon, etc., are 
part and parcel of the history of labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

If the general practitioner encounters diffi- 
culty, Roberts points out, the problem of the lay- 
man who tries to keep abreast of developments 
in industrial relations is pathetic. The news- 
papers and magazines seek to simplify the sub- 
ject for him, but the issues in labor-management 
relations are becoming more and more complex. 
We are confronted with health and welfare 
plans, guaranteed wage plans, job classifications 
and evaluation, compliance with the Taft-Hart- 
ley law, secondary boycotts, featherbedding, jur- 
isdictional disputes, sympathetic strikes, non- 
communist affidavits and a host of other concepts 
which are not part of the working vocabulary of 
the intelligent layman. 

An initial attempt is made in this volume to 
provide a simple, yet reasonably accurate ex- 
planation of terms and phrases currently used in 
labor-management relations. It is the most in- 
clusive study of its kind and is designed to meet 
a definite need among practitioners as well as 
laymen, supervisors, shop stewards, and business 
executives. The dictionary when completed will 
contain more than 10,000 items and over 50,000 
references in labor-management relations. 





Appraisinc Executive PErrorMANCcE is the 
first in a series of American Management Asso- 
ciation handbooks dealing with the basic skills 
and tools of management. The author is Carl 
Heyel, who has been director of planning, Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, and associate 
partner, George H. Elliott and Company, man- 
agement consultants. He shows how to set up 


realistic yardsticks for measuring an executive's 
performance, and how to judge specific man- 
agerial skills, including technical knowledge and 
experience, decision-making ability, and ability 
to coordinate and direct other personnel. He de- 
scribes how to determine the “right time” for 
evaluating performance—how to secure top man- 
agement support as well as the mutual under- 
standing of the appraiser and the appraisee. 
Ways of relating the executive’s personal traits 
to his work—of exploring his attitudes, motives, 
and understanding of the job—are also exam- 
ined. 

Stressing appraisal in action, the author 
points out how a planned appraisal interview 
can help a subordinate executive to review his 
performance and encourage him to develop his | 
own abilities. Practical examples are drawn 
from actual company appraisal programs. The 
book, of 189 pages, is available from the Ameri- 
can Management Association, 1515 Broadway, 
Times Square, New York 36, for three dollars 
for members, and four-fifty for others. 

Another recent AMA publication is called 
Defining the Manager's Job, and is a manual of 
position descriptions, consisting of 448 pages. 
The price is six dollars for members, nine dol- 
lars for non-members. Based on an AMA sur- 
vey of 140 companies, this Research Study re- 
ports on the style, content, and language of po- 
sition descriptions. Approximately 150 actual 
descriptions for all managerial levels are repro- 
duced to supply basic data needed when review- 
ing organization structure. The book also serves 
as a useful guide to creating and using position 
descriptions. It explains how to establish an ef- 
fective description program, and how to gain 
acceptance for the program. Methods of prepar- 
ing position descriptions —from first draft to 
final version — are also decribed. 





Annuat Awarps For Articies which best 
meet the principal objectives of three university 
publications have been granted by the McKinsey 
Foundation, according to an announcement by 
Ewing W. Reilley, president. The awards, $1,000 
for the first prize and $500 for the second prize, 
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will be presented to the authors of the two best 
articles appearing in each of the following jour- 
nals: The Harvard Business Review, the Jour- 
nal of Business, and the new publication of the 
University of California, The California Man- 
agement Review. According to Reilley, “The 
major purpose of the McKinsey Foundation 
Awards is to provide a stimulus to authors. It is 
our hope that business managers and professors 
will be induced to write articles, who in the ab- 
sence of an award incentive might not take the 
time to place the results of their research in the 
public domain. The McKinsey Foundation for 
Management Research is located at 60 East 42nd 
St., New York. 





Teen-ace Girts oF Topay are given a pre- 
view of their job futures in a pamphlet released 
by the U. S. Department of Labor’s Women’s 
Bureau. The new publication, Future Jobs for 
High School Girls, focuses attention on a wealth 
of information useful for high school girls, their 
parents, teachers and counselors. 

In an introductory letter addressed to all 
high school girls, Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Labor and Director of the 
Women’s Bureau, says, “If I could turn the 
clock far enough ahead, I'd probably find that 
9 out of every ro girls had married, and that 8 or 
g out of 10 had worked at a paid job for a while 
at least. I'd learn that about 6 out of 10 of those 
who entered high school together had completed 
the course, and that of every 10 who finished 


high school, 2 or 3 had gone to college. Because 
these things are probable, high school girls need 
every bit of information we can give them.” 
Copies of the new publication can be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for 40¢ per copy. 





DiscrtMINnaTIon Is Bap Business, according 
to a brief news item in the mimeographed High- 
lighting Human Relations in Business and In- 
dustry, a service of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. The item says that an ar- 
ticle by a staff reporter in the Chattanooga 
Times captioned “Violence in Tennessee Stunts 
Industrial Growth” states: “Many factors go into 
a decision on where and when a new factory is 
to be constructed and how much is to be spent 
upon it. So many factors, in fact, it would be 
impossible to say one specific event caused a 
manufacturer to decide upon another state or an- 
other locality as the place to build. But the un- 
favorable impression created by the blasting of 
a school or a community center, the attempted 
burning of a church, can be the little thing 
which, added to the other factors, swung the 
decision. . . . Especially when that explosion 
carries with it a connotation of intolerance and 
the persecution of minority groups. For if the 
Negro or the Jew is a target of violence today, 
who knows what minority may be the target 
tomorrow? Catholic? The foreign born? The 


very rich? The very poor?” 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Cosr Repuction as a key factor in improved 
earnings and job security was highlighted in the 
January-February issue of the Royal News, pub- 
lication of the Royal McBee Corporation, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. In an unusual, forceful layout 
the facts were presented to the reader. Three 
colors called attention to the chart-like format 
which ran right through the issue, beginning 
with the cover on which were pictured: the cus- 
tomer (give him what he wants, his choice af- 


fects your jobs), and the office worker, machin- 
ist, assembler, and management. 

A page of pictures itemizes 25 pieces of 
equipment, and asks, do you know the cost of 
this equipment? The cost is described vividly by 
the statement that it is equal to 15 1959 Chevro- 
lets. Yet each individual item pictured is small, 
and looks unimportant. Among them are pencil 
sharpeners, wrenches, cards and notebooks, even 
rubber bands. The chart brings the facts home 
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in another way: Two taps equal one carton of 
cigarettes. A broken die equals one 21” tele- 
vision set. A vertical milling machine equals one 
1959 Chevrolet. 

Readers are told ways in which they can 
help reduce costs: a little more foresight and in- 
vestigation in tool design—is there a better way? 
A little tighter control—take a second look at the 
tool you’ve made before sending it to the using 
department. Proper instruction in the correct 
use of tools. A little more attention to the job by 
the operator. A re-checking on machine set-up. 
Treat the tools you use with the respect and 
care they deserve. Your suggestions for tool cost 
savings are welcome. 

This strikes me as an effective use of an em- 
ployee publication which should have very tan- 
gible results, easy to measure in dollars and 
cents. And isn’t that the industrial editor’s 
dream? This particular industrial editor is Rob- 
ert E. Shoaff. He announces in the January- 
February number, too, that beginning with 
March the brightly colored covers of the Royal 
News will bow out. In its place will be the bold 
black and white of the newspaper page. In this 
manner, says the editor, the Royal News is doing 
its part in kicking off a corporate wide “cost 
reduction” program. A double spread in the 
center of the magazine is printed in the new 
format to make a dramatic introduction to the 
future version of the publication. 





Your Assence Leaves a Bic Openrne, ac- 
cording to the lead article in the February Can 
Opener, newspaper of the Continental Can Com- 
pany, Plant #11, Los Angeles. Editor Herb 
Weit reminds his readers that there are many 
important reasons why they should be on the 
job every day. “To help you overcome those early 
morning ‘hooky’ thoughts, we'll tell you just 
what you do to yourself and your fellow em- 
ployees when you don’t show up for work.” 
First of all, he says, you mark yourself as unre- 
liable. And unreliable employees never seem to 
advance very far on the job! Then, because you 
have been hired to do a specific job, your ab- 


sence slows up production—and slows up the 
work of all the folks handling an operation after 
you’ve done your part. He also reminds readers 
that absence costs them money. 

A column, “Management Mentions,” by 
J. L. Rowe, plant manager, is titled, “To Keep 
Getting—Keep Giving.” Rowe says that too 
many people have the false impression that their 
wages are taken from a huge backlog of profits. 
They feel there’s no limit to a company’s re- 
sources. “-nerally, that’s just not so. Wages 
come from production. They come from the 
day-to-day production of goods and services by 
employees. To keep getting, keep giving. 





ArounD THE Wortp IN 70 Days is the title 
of an article describing a globe-circling trip, 
which makes up the entire front page of the 
Hunt Pen-Nant, a newspaper published by the 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company (location of 
company not given— Philadelphia, perhaps?) 
The purpose of the trip, made by Ben Curtis, 
was to visit various company representatives, 
and to study the future prospects for foreign 
markets. The article was illustrated with a series 
of photographs. Included in the itinerary were 
England, Austria, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Thai- 
land, Malaya, Indonesia, the Philippines, Japan, 
and Hong Kong. The informal report, which 
discussed problems and described the representa- 
tives of the firm abroad, should make a good 


impression on readers. 





Sun Spots is a company newspaper that 
really looks like a newspaper, possibly because 
it’s published by a newspaper, The Vancouver 
Sun, with Morgan Whidden as editor. I won- 
der if industrial editors who work for non-in- 
dustrial editors have any special problems? 
There must be some advantages in the situation. 
A “This Is Your Life” series, with pictures and 
sketches of the lives of various employees makes 
interesting reading. The nature of the popu- 
lation of the Canadian city is indicated by the 
fact that one of the employees described is Irish, 
another English, and a third Welsh. The Cana- 
dian flavor is also noticeable in the sports section 
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of the paper where the headline reads, “Frank 
Walden Rink Captures First Half Curling.” Pic- 
tures show the equipment for the sport which 
consists of a broom and a thing with a handle 
on it which I can’t discover the name for. Like 
to see 2 game (match?) sometime. Must be in- 
teresting to watch. 





The Minneapolis Star and Tribune pub- 
lishes an employee newspaper, Newsmakers, 
edited by Bob Schranck. The advantage of 
working for a company which is in the publish- 
ing business may account in part for the amus- 
ing photographs of two employee photographers 
photographed by a fellow photographer with a 
new 25 millimeter lens. He was standing about 
two feet from the subjects when he took the 
pictures, and the result is like something from 
the fun house at an amusement park. All in the 
interests of scientific photography and the com- 
pany, too. Not every editor has these combina- 
tions to work with. Pictures of a coffee hour for 
new employees illustrate a pleasant custom. The 
caption reads, “The semi-annual event provides 
an opportunity for new employees to meet Stars 
and Tribune executives and department heads, 
as well as to get acquainted with each other.” 
An article called, “Room for All, Parking Com- 
mittee Works on Problems,” tackles a thorny 
problem that must bother many companies. The 
solution may be of interest to others. “The need 
for accommodating ever-increasing numbers of 
parkers with high efficiency has led to the crea- 
tion of an employee parking committee, which 
holds regular meetings. Here mutual problems 
are discussed and specific complaints registered. 





"Prejudices are seldom overcome by argument. Because 
they are not founded on reason, they cannot be 
destroyed by logic.” 





About the Authors 
(Continued from page 12) 


been assistant personnel officer at the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital at Oteen, N. C., while at the 
same time teaching night classes in personnel ad- 


ministration at the Asheville-Biltmore College in 
Asheville. Mr. Perian has degrees from Guilford 
College (1939) and the University of North Caro- 
lina (1942), having taught in North Carolina public 
schools for three years before the latter. He worked 
with Socony-Vacuum Oil Company at Paulsboro, 
New Jersey, as machinist and pipe-fitter’s helper, 
dockworker, laborer, and in the Engineering Di- 
vision as an engineer’s assistant, for several years 
after high school. 





Wilbert E. Scheer, personnel director for Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield in Chicago, is also active in the 
Office Management Association of that city. A 
member of a number of other organizations, he is 
much in demand as a speaker and writer. Mr. 
Scheer derives satisfaction from service to his home 
and state community; one example is his association 
with the Private Business Schools State Board to 
which he was appointed by the Governor of IIlinois. 





Joseph A. Litterer teaches courses in Industrial 
Organization and Management, and Human Rela- 
tions, and is working toward his Ph.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, where he has been since 1955. 
He received his B.S. in Electrical Engineering in 
1950, and his M.B.A. in 1955 from the Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology, Philadelphia. After dis- 
charge from the U. S. Army Signal Corps Mr. Lit- 
terer joined the Radio Corporation of America, 
where after a year’s training he became supervisor— 
test equipment. Mr. Litterer told “How 47 Com- 
panies Measure Their Executives” in our July- 
August 1957 number. 


Six Professional Pitfalls 


(Continued from page 21) 


very opposite of a professional attitude, which 
has as its basic tenet that a skilled practitioner 
places his knowledge and abilities at the service 
of mankind. 

The last two pitfalls come about through 
the comfortableness and convenience of a pro- 
fessional position, and will probably diminish in 
frequency when the members of a profession 
recognize that they acquire not only privileges 
and stature in a professional capacity, but also 
incur responsibilities and obligations for tact, 
consideration, and understanding. 
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EXPERIENCE in wage and salary, organization planning, policy 
development and personnel administration. Working knowl- 
edge Spanish essential. Excellent salary, other benefits, op- 
portunity obtain additional experience and advancement. 
Forward personal data and detailed work history to Mr. 
C. L. Laue, Colombian Petroleum Company, 375 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Senior PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR: A major West Coast 
electronics research and manufacturing multi-plant organiza- 
tion is seeking a senior personnel executive. The qualified 
man we seek should have heavy supervisory experience in 
specific sub-fields of personnel and industrial relations in- 
cluding wage and salary administration, technical and general 
employment, management development and labor relations. 
He must have earned in excess of $10,000 per year either 
as a plant personnel manager or a corporate staff personnel 
executive. Preferential consideration will be given candidates 
with experience in both capacities. He should have a record 
of cooperative relationships with production, engineering, re- 
search and services functions of companies employing over 
5,000 persons. He should be over 35 years of age. Advanced 
college degrees are desirable but not essential. If you feel 
you qualify for consideration, please direct a brief resume of 
your background and experience to Box 622. All inquiries 
will be held confidential. 


OccupatTionaL Researcn Awnatyst: U.S. Naval Personnel 
Research Field Activity needs analysts responsible for develop- 
ing occupational and training requirements for military 
positions in connection with new developments in such fields 
as missiles, aviation and electronics. Applicants should be 
qualified to conduct job analyses, formulate job specifications, 
and analyze job families. An AB in personnel administra- 
tion, business administration, industrial relations, psychology, 
industrial engineering or a closely related field, and 2 years 
of pertinent experience (described above) or a Master’s de- 
gree in the above ficld and 1 years pertinent experience 
are required to qualify as a Research Assistant (starting an- 
nual salary $5,985.) and an AB with 3 years experience or 
Master’s with 24 years experience to qualify as an Assistant 
Project Director (starting annual salary $7030.) Located in 
San Diego. Send resume of education and experience to 
R. V. May, Jr., Director, Occupational Research Division, 
U.S. Naval Personnel Research Field Activity, San Diego 
52, Calif. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCE AND EpucaTion. Assistant personnel manager 
desires opportunity to advance. Background in both union 
and non-union plants includes first-hand responsibility for 
most all phases of personnel except contract negotiations. 


Se ee 


Age 32, B.S. plus graduate study, active as officer in com- 
munity and professional organizations. Prefer Northeastern 
U.S. Reply Box 607. 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MANAGER: I1 years in ad- 
ministration, research and formulation of benefit plans in- 
cluding pension group life insurance and thrift plans. Ex- 
perience includes analyses, planning, methods and contract 
arrangements. Wage and salary administrator. Resume sent 
on request. Present earning $7,500. Reply Box 612. 


PERSONNEL Woman: 30 years old, Single. Experienced in 
recruiting, placement, counseling, benefit programs, testing, 
training, job analyses, merit reviews, suggestion systems and 
employee publications. B.A. plus. Will relocate. Reply Box 616. 


INpustRiAL Retations: Age 28, married, B.A. in Personnel 
Management plus one year graduate work in Economics. 
Eight years’ experience; five with a large auto manufacturer. 
Experience: apprenticeship training, wage administration, 
interviewing, labor relations, and conference leader. Salary 
required $7,000-$8,000. Reply Box 617. 


PERSONNEL MANAGER: 12 years experience in all major areas 
of personnel work, experience with a number of international 
unions, single and multi plant operations up to 5000 em- 
ployees. Under 40, present range $10,000. Canadian. Will 
relocate. Reply Box 618. 


INDUsTRIAL PsycHoLocist: Age 24, married, one child, B.A., 
M.A. (Industrial Psychology). Two years experience conduct- 
ing and supervising testing program for the Armed Forces. 
Seeking position with growth potential and responsibility. 
Location open. Resume sent on request. Reply Box 619. 


PERsONNEL-REcRUITER: B.S. in Industrial Relations. Two 
years diversified Personnel experience with large manufac- 
turer plus military personnel experience. Age 27. Single. 
Will relocate—free to travel. Interested in general personnel 
area and/or recruiting. Reply Box 620. 


PersonneL: U.S. Army Personnel Officer, age 44, married, 
one child, over twenty-three years experience in military 
personnel. Desire growth opportunity. Salary and location 
open. Reply Box 621. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 








COMPLEMENTARY BOOKS 


IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 





PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION — 


by Baul laste end: Claes A. Myers, Masachusetts Tosteute of es, 


Technology. Third Edition. 688 pages, $6.75 


An excellent integration of the findings and point of 
view of human relations research with the practices 
and problems of personnel administration. A well- 
liked feature is the emphasis upon the philosophy 
rather than the detailed analyses of systems and pro- 
cedures, The central theme of the book is that al- 
though personnel administration is a staff function, it 
is a line responsibility. The book illustrates the need 
for policies for every phase of the employment process 
with examples and actual cases. 


READINGS IN PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION, ne» second Edition 


by Paul Pigors and Charles A. Myers; and F. T. Malm, University of 


California, Berkeley. Ready in June. 








A thorough revision of a book of readings taken from 
business and academic magazines, designed for supple- 
mentary use in all courses on Personnel Administra- 
tion and as the main book in advanced courses. The 
purpose of the book is to make available a selection 
of the best writings by practitioners in the field and 
by social scientists. The readings cover the major areas 
of modern personnel administration. Major changes 
in this edition include: the addition of more than 20 
new selections, new charts, and new graphs. 






Send for Copies on Approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 





A Pepsi break for efficiency’s sake... 


Modern plant management recognizes the importance of a refreshment break, knows 

it boosts morale, efficiency and productivity. Especially true when today’s lighter 

Pepsi-Cola is the refreshment, because it’s preferred by up-to-date people everywhere. 
There’s another profit motive, toc. A machine vending Pepsi—in 

disposable cups or in single-drink bottles—pays substantial profit 

with no investment . . . no service problems. . . no maintenance. Look 

into this modern personnel refreshment program. Call your local 

Pepsi-Cola Bottler today, or write: National Accounts Dept., Pepsi-Cola 

Company, 3 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 





